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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


"Give us Modern Sewing Machines 


. . Give us SINGER Electrics . . 


That 1s what Sewing Teachers 
ave saying Everywhere 


a in teaching sewing in the classroom 
is not merely a matter of teaching pupils to 
sew. It is a problem of inspiring in them a 
love of sewing as a creative art... A problem 
that is all the more difficult when old-fash- 
ioned machines must be used. But when the 
student knows that a modern Singcr 

Electric is waiting to respond to her 
slightest wish, she welcomes 


the sewing period as a time 


Singer Educational 
Service...FREE to 
Schools and Colleges 


An intensive course of practical 
machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, varying from 
one to ten periods of one hour to 






of interest and enjoyment. Sewing by quiet 
electric power is fun. The student’s mind is free 
to respond to the teacher’s guidance, free for 
creative work...Is it any wonder, then, that 
sewing teachers in high schools, normal 
schools and colleges are saying, “Give us mod- 

ern machines—Singer Electrics—so 
that we may teach our girls to love 
sewing as well as how to sew”’. 


She Singerlight 


On every Singer Student Model you will find 
the “‘Singerlight’’, an individual electric light 
attachedtothe machine itself. It providesa per- 
fect mellow glow just where light counts most, 
prevents eyestrain for student and teacher, adds 
interest to sewing, and makes for perfectresults. 





one day each, according to local 


needs and conditions. 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the 

course. 

Free loan of machines for practice work 

by teachers if machines are not available. 

Free materials for the use of teachers for 

practice work. 

Free manuals on machine sewing for 
: pupils-of sewing classes. 

Free wall charts, illustrating threading 

of machine and bobbin. 


A demonstration lesson for sewing 
classes when the intensive teachers’ 
course has been completed. 


STUDENT MODEL 


This modern Singer Electric 
is especially designed for 
classroom use. Its sewing 
mechanism is exactly like that 
of Singer Electrics used in the 
modern home. But in addi- 
tion it has special features for 
the student’s convenience— 
drawers and compartments _ 
for booksand materials, cover 
with safety lock, adjustable 
knee control, legs of any de- 
sired height. It is the modern 
sewing machine for the 
modern school. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT -~ + + 


SINGER BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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Making the Most of This Issue 


Curriculum 
Construction 


Clothing and 
Clothing 


Construction 


Foods and 
Nutrition 


Home Economics 


Plays 


Christmas 
Suggestions 


Ww 
wn 
on 


S we have remarked before in these columns, a publication is only valuable as it meets the 

needs and desires of its readers. How can we further help YOU? If you need something 

that we are not giving, why not let us know? In the limited space at our disposal we try 
to cover in an interesting and usable way those home economics subjects that especially fit into the 
work of the high school teacher, and all those who have to do with home economics education in 
the elementary and secondary schools. That we sometimes succeed is evidenced by the letters we 
receive from teachers all over the country. Only yesterday a teacher in an Indiana high school 
wrote “Congratulations on your magazine. We Home Economics teachers want something practical 
that we can put into use and we get it in Practicai Home Economics.” 


HE criticism is often made that home economics is not practical, and that the methods and 

practices of the classroom casnot be practically applied to everyday living. In some instances 
this is true, and perhaps you, yourself, are studying the question of how to stimulate interest among 
your students; how to eliminate some of the monotony and waste of time in your home economics 
course; how to vitalize the work and build up a course of study that will rouse and hold interest 
by supplying material that the girls need for real living. Velma Phillips, in her article this month, 
“The Classroom Teacher Begins Curriculum Construction,” offers suggestions and helps for some 
constructive work along these lines. “Experts may suggest various approaches to our problems in 
curriculum construction, and lesser experts may carefully work out suggestive units of instruction, 
but everyday education in the classroom determines the value of this curriculum,” says Miss Phillips, 
and “home economics defeats its own purpose if the activities are not wisely chosen from the 
pupils’ experience, and if the teacher has no understanding of the growth of philosophy.” 

New ideas in the teaching of home economics as shown by articles published during the last 
two years are classified and reviewed as a further help in building up a curriculum that will meet 
the demands of practical living, and the little group of suggested “learning units” should, aid in pro 
viding classroom projects that deal with alive and pertinent subjects. 


RE you puzzled in advising your high school girls in regard to their wardrobe requirements? 

Margaret Matson of the Clothing Information Bureau of Filenes in Boston gives valuable and 
simple advice on the question of what should constitute a high school girl’s wardrobe, how to select it 
and approximate prices to pay for it. Included in the article is a sketch showing the proportions 
of the ideal figure, how to compare your own measurements and how to make the best of what 
you have acquired! 


| tala classes will be interested in Margaret House Irwin’s story of Chasing Down a 
Vitamin. Much has been written on the subject of vitamins, but there is always room for more 
when it is presented in an entertaining fashion. We see some more of the famous rats and learn 
why they are used for carrying on nutritional experiments, and when guinea pigs are to be pre- 
ferred. And this reminds us of the excellent set of charts that have recently been issued by the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics to illustrate the effect of proper feeding. These are 
described elsewhere in this issue. They are a valuable piece of illustrative material for classroom 
use and we are sure most of you will want them. 

What do you know about the many different forms in which we may buy milk these days 
the evaporated, dried, condensed and malted? Can you tell how each is prepared, their characteris 
tics and nutritive value? Milk is one of our most important foods, and a great part of the nutrition 
programs in the schools is based on the use of milk; therefore, Dr. Tobey’s story will be more 
than useful for reference reading, especially for high school pupils. 


HE interest in these seems to be ever increasing. Several years ago we published. one called 

“The Awakening of Amy Brant” and requests are still coming in for copies or reprints of it. 
Because we have entirely exhausted our supply of these, we decided to republish the play, and so 
you have it this month. In connection with this subject of home economics plays, we will soon have 
an interesting announcement to make. 


S Christmas will soon be here, you have the pretty page of Christmas gift wrappings. We 

hope that these reach you in time to be of use for your Christmas food sale, or bazaar. 
While there is a fine array suggested in the illustrations, many more will undoubtedly suggest them 
selves if you search through the stock of fancy papers, Christmas stickers and seals found in most 
stores just now. And the best part of it is that these artistic dresses for gifts really cost little more 
than the plain white or red paper that was tied with red or holly ribbon and was considered a good 
sample of “What the Well Dressed Christmas Package Will Wear.” 


ND now there seems to be room for nothing more than to wish you each and every one a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS and the HAPPIEST of NEW YEARS. 
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| There fis a better 
than the lobser 
Biri Stmas day.. 
keepind Ch tistmas 
you keep if fora 
why not always : 


Henry van Dyk ‘ 


Poster reproduced by courtesy of the National Child Welfare Association, Inc., New York City 














Practical Home Economics 





The (lassroom Zeacher Begins 
(Curriculum (onstruction 


By VELMA PHILLIPS 


Director of Home Economics, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


HERE is a tendency to overwork 
a very good word today in educa- 
tion as well as in business—the 


expert. We hear so much about their 
ability that we all feel inclined to 
resign ourselves to being automaton 
followers. This undue emphasis upon 


specialists in each field, those who 
have special skill or knowledge in one 
particular subject, tends to make the 
simple, unassuming classroom teacher 
more timid. They readily favor leaving 
all curriculum construction to - these 
recognized experts. Experts may suggest 
various approaches to our problems in 
curriculum construction but everyday 
education in the classroom determines 
the value of this curriculum. If the class- 
room teacher does not appreciate the 
different approaches in curriculum con- 
struction nor understand the values and 
possibilities of the suggested units, the 
education is as static as in the days when 
traditional courses of study were rever- 
enced and endured. Curriculum construc- 
tion may begin with the experts and be 
passed on down through experts, but in 
the last analysis we must have those who 
have special skill or knowledge gained 
through the experience of the classroom 
and through the study of curriculum ap- 
proaches suggested by leading and under- 
standing educators. 


HE home economics teacher who is 

most interested in the child experi- 
ence approach will particularly enjoy 
reading “An Experiment with a Project 
Curriculum” (Macmillan, 1923) by E. 
Collins. She will, of course, be familiar 
with the discussions by W. H. Kilpatrick 
and his philosophy of child growth and 
development. Curriculums built on child 
life and purposeful activity should help 
to eliminate much of the monotony and 
waste of time in home economics courses. 


A student teacher in trying to analyze 
and criticize her own lesson in which 


she had planned teaching cotton weaves 
and finishes to ninth grade girls ex- 


pressed this opinion: “I really should 
be more severe and demand that they 
learn these weaves and finishes. Those 
girls have had that same assignment for 
two days and still they know very little 
and cannot answer the simplest ques- 
tions.” She admitted that she knew the girls 
were not interested in the subject, but it 
was in the state course of study and had 
to be taught. It certainly was reasonable 
to demand that they learn what she had 
to teach. She was not particularly inter- 
ested in the subject herself. She had had 
to learn many things that she was not 


interested in and it seemed almost im- 











Epitor’s Note—Each month PRACTICAL 
Home Economics will publish im this 
department suggestions and articles on 
practical curriculum construction, under 
the supervision of Miss Phillips. If you 
have something to contribute that has 
proved of value to you, send it in. If 
you have comments or suggestions to 
offer, let us have them. All together we 
will be able to build up a collection of 
valuable material for those who are in- 
terested in the progress of home eco- 
nomics. 








possible for her to grasp the idea that a 
wise philosophy might prove more ef- 
fective than stern demands which had to 
be obeyed. 

In another minth grade class, the girls’ 
interest in the clothing projects seemed 
gone beyond recall. They apparently had 
chosen their own problem in the begin- 
ning. Of course, the instructor had tried 
to direct their interests into a project 
that they would be capable of doing. Then 
their parents helped and dictated in the 
choice. Also the girls themselves did not 
want to choose a problem too long and 
too complicated, which would mean too 
much work. As a result most of the 
garments being made were uninteresting, 
not needed in their experience and the 
making was proving a bore. Few in the 
class were doing as good work as they 


were capable of doing. They were learn- 
ing how to slough and loaf, how to get 
by, how to misrepresent conditions ef- 
fectively. Carelessness and disregard of 
property were resulting in this home- 
making education because of lack of in- 
terest and purposeful activity. The girls 
were inclined to frown on all household 
activity because of its drudgery and un- 
interesting aspects. Home economics de- 
feats its own purpose if the activities are 
not wisely chosen from the pupil’s experi- 
ence and if the teacher has no under- 
standing of the growth philosophy. Mass 
education certainly complicates the prob- 
lem of education through projects of 
interest to the child. Its successful exe- 
cution is possible only through the efforts 
of those whose philosophy stirs them to 
carry on with determination and sincere 
desire. The home economics teacher who 
adopts this philosophy as her own, will 
not be content to permit her classes to 
waste time in mechanics of classroom 
procedure and purposeless activity. 


HE alert teacher will be interested in 

other viewpoints, other avenues of 
approach. F.G. Bonser, Henry Harap and 
others suggest the social values approach. 
An understanding and appreciation of 
our social and modern industrial life 
offer interesting, educational possibilities 
in the study of industrial arts in wood, 
clothing, food, metals and paper. Many 
of our leading educators believe education 
for consumption to be one of the essen- 
tials in education. An appreciation of 
the industries would certainly be the first 
step in such a required course. 

Adult education through commercial 
and advertising avenues is developed with 
great rapidity. Cooking schools conducted 
hy partially trained enthusiasts, represent- 
ing a few limited products, lasting two 
or three days accomplish more in con- 
sumer education of this bias sort than a 
well trained home economist working 
hard for ten years in one community. 
Home economists in the field of education 
have not taken advantage of their possi- 
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bilities for consumer adult educatiou. 
They have failed in many cases to get 
in touch with the mothers enough to se- 
cure their cooperation in helping in the 
education of their daughters. These 
mothers have stopped any consumer edu- 
cation that may have been attempted with 
the children when they do not permit the 
girls to spend a few cents in buying 
material for cotton apron or dress. 

B. H. Bode in his “Modern Educa- 
tional Theories” (Macmillan 1927) with 
keen humor presents his ideas on the 
activity analysis approach to curriculum 
construction. W. W. Charters is another 
authority who should be consulted on this 
phase. His activity analysis for curri- 
culum construction may be criticized be- 
cause of the inadequacy and misleading 
aspects of the job analysis procedure but 
such an approach gives a scientific start- 
ing point for the work. Experts in the 
school room and in modern educational 
research should integrate their interests 
and build on activities and natural tend- 
encies as they exist and can be developed. 
Efficiency on the job is not the goal of 
such a curriculum but inefficiency and 
ignorance in activity analysis result in 
waste of time and prevent ultimate results 
in homemaking. 


Most of you will agree that a thorough 
research into the value of chemistry as a 
required subject for all home economics 
teachers would prove enlightening. We 
no longer need to guess at its value as 
a prerequisite. A bit of job or activity 
analysis in this field might convince us 
that today this teacher could profit more 
by economics, sociology and studies on 
the family, the physical and mental de- 
velopment of the child, courses in modern 
decorative arts and consumer selection. 
Years of chemistry and other sciences 
served their purpose years ago when 
they helped to convince college authori- 
ties that women could master the courses 
offered to men in our state universities. 
Tradition has handed this curriculum 
down to us. We want to keep it if it 
is essential to our homemaking educa- 
tion. If a careful study in activity 
analysis should reveal its value as a re- 
quired subject for all home economics 
teachers, it should be retained in its 
traditional sphere, but if the chemist has 
to admit that there are so many uncon- 
trolled variables in foods and cookery 
that abstract chemistry will seldom help 
in our kitchen activities, we will perhaps 
be wise enough to leave the study of 
chemistry to those who want it for 
cultural training or for specialists in 
chemistry of food and nutrition. 

The teacher who is interested in the 
objectives approach ‘will, of course, make 
a special study of the research and the 
writings of Franklin Bobbitt. The prob- 
lem is to direct our home economics work 
toward definite worthwhile values. There 


are classes in clothing construction today 
in which the pupils complain that they 
could make the garment in half the time 
at home. This is not difficult to under- 
stand when we see them pull out a whole 
wool dress from a small candy box. 
Struggling with this wrinkled mass for 
one hour two or three times a week can- 
not possibly show promising results. 








What is the Unit Organization of 
Home Economics Courses? 
THE UNIT 

Is a significant and comprehensive part 
or aspect of the environment. (Morrison) 

Is a complete experience which the 
pupil has in the attainment of any one 
or group of related objectives. (Harap) 

Is an intensive course in any one phase 
of homemaking which holds the interest 
of the pupils and permits them to see 
results while they are still enthusiastic. 
(Brown & Haley) 

Is'a natural normal phase of experi- 
ence centered around the pupil’s interests 
and studied intensively. 

Is a related division of a subject sepa- 
rated for purposes of study more or less 
intensive. 

Is an aspect of life, integrated about 
a worth while goal of desired achieve- 
ment in learning. 

Is an aspect or significant experience 
having unity dnd relation to other ex- 
periences but complete in itself. 

HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 
LEARNING UNITS? 

How can I look my best? 

What employers expect of High School 
Girls? 

How to cultivate good shopping habits? 

The Family responsibility for Public 
Health. 

Hospitality in the Home. 

Family Use of Leisure. 

The Efficient and Artistic Kitchen. 

It’s Smart to be Thrifty. 

Color Problems in Dress. 

How to get the most for money in 
clothing. 

How to save time in sewing? 

How to make housekeeping easy? 

Foods that are quickly and easily pre- 
pared. 

Enjoyable entertaining that costs little 
in time and money. 

How to improve appearance of own 
room without extra expense. 

Color the most inexpensive enrichment 
of the simple home. 





Pressing of wool takes time and is a 
wear and tear on the garment. The ob- 
jectives listed for the course may be to 
develop ideals that will guide the girl as 
daughter or later as homemaker, to de- 
velop standards of judgment in the 


selection, purchase and construction of 
her -own clothing, and an intelligent ex- 
‘penditure of her own time and energy, 
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but these formal objectives are not 
actively directing the course. The con- 
comitant learning would far outweigh any 
direct results 1f any are secured. Habit 
in the proper care of expensive materials, 
attitudes which mean a desire to care 
for clothing as it should be cared for 
may count more than how the sewing is 
done, how soon it is done or how well 
it is done. The home economics teacher 
who has conscientiously decided upon her 
objectives and takes a genuine interest 
in turning these objectives into attain- 
ments is a necessity in any plan of 
curriculum construction. 

Curriculum construction in home eco- 
nomics although it centers on the home, 
must of necessity be broad and inclusive 
in subject matter content and educational 
materials. For this reason the best 
present practice approach to curriculum 
construction suggested by Bagley, Rugg, 
Stratemeyer and Bruner is_ practically 
valuable in home economics curriculum 
construction. 

We may go too far in meeting the de- 
mands of interest. Motivation is essential 
but curriculums should be set up by those 
responsible. Our home economics educa- 
tion should certainly make homes more 
nearly what homes ought to be, but the 
average modern girl of 15 or 18 years 
is not readily motivated by preparation 
for homemaking. The teacher in home 
economics must lead her in the social 
values approach through her own per- 
sonal activiti¢és and interests. It is easy 
to show that one approach alone has 
many limitations. There seems to be no 
one best method. Curriculum construc- 
tion will make the every day teaching so 
much more vital and interesting, that, 
once begun, few teachers will be content 
to stop with one approach to curriculum 
construction, but will be eager to try 
them all and find out their merits for 
her particular school and community. 


Curriculum construction cannot be 
carried out by experts in education unless 
these experts include the rank and file 
of classroom teachers. The best of 
courses of study must be interpreted by 
the teacher and adjusted to meet the 
individual needs of her pupils, their 
families and the communities. Home 
economics teachers, who attend general 
educational meetings, read the results of 
educational research and the masterpieces 
of our educational authorities, are the 
experts needed in home economics curri- 
culum construction. Home economics 
covers so many phases, it is not surprising 
we find home economists stopping with 
the limits of their own field and leaving 
to so-called experts the formulation of 
curriculums. Such curriculums, carried 
out in the classroom without effort to 
understand the underlying philosophies 
and approaches, result in lifeless experi- 
ences and frequently a waste of time. 
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Whats New in Ftome 


I. Home Economics for Boys 
Bane, Alba 
A course in Home Economics for 
college men. Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. 21, June, 1929, 
, page 427. 

For the last three years the School of 
Home Economics of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College has offered a course 
advertised as “Home Economics for 
Men.” The average yearly enrollment in 
this course for the three years is fifty- 
six men. Course is open to junior and 
senior men. 

The purpose is to give men an under- 
standing of the problems and opportuni- 
ties in the home which men should be 
able to share with women. Men must 
be shown that women have changed and 
progressed, and the home too is changing. 

The course deals with such subjects 
as relationships between college men and 
women, courtship, engagement of family 
finance, incompatibilities, other causes of 
divorce, preparation for parenthood, child 
training, health and recreation of. the 
family, and such other subjects as have 
to do with the setting up of good stand- 
ards of family life. The report on the 
course has shown that much wholesome 
discussion between men’s and women’s 
groups on subject of marriage and family 
life is carried on. 

Finucane, Grace R. 

Home Economics for Boys. Journal 
of Home Economics, Vol. 21, April, 
1929, page 263. 

A course in home economics for boys 
was offered in the Menominee Public 
High School in response to repeated re- 
quests for a group of juniors and seniors. 
Final enrollment was thirty. Some en- 
rolled thinking it an easy way to earn 
credit, some wanted to learn to cook 
because of use on camping trips, others 
had jobs as assistant cooks on Lake boats. 

As the class continued, the desires and 
abilities of boys became evident and the 
work was divided into units. First unit 
was “Camp Cookery.” Meal planning, 
foods from dietetic standpoint, and a 
brief study of laundry was included in 
this unit. 

The cookery unit was followed by one 
on repair and care of clothing. Labora- 
tory work consisted of sewing on buttons, 
mending socks, pressing suits and patch- 
ing. 

It was found that in addition to dis- 
ciplinary problems, the boys need to be 
taught many very rudimentary cooking 
processes. They are not familiar with the 
kitchen procedure. It was also found 
that it is hard to interest the boys in 


such a course for an entire year. One 
semester was sufficient. 

The boys who finished the course 
spoke of a new appreciation of the work 
of their mothers in the home. Many said 
they felt more capable of choosing a 
suitable meal. 

Millinger, Myrtle 

Teach the Boys to Cook and Sew. 
Practical Home Economics, Jan., 
1929, page 18. 

At Fairmount Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a bulletin was sent to all 
home rooms asking each pupil what he 
would like to do if given a half hour 
of school time each week for a club. 
About two dozen boys wanted to have 
a cooking club. But instead of this it 
was decided to have a Boy’s Patch Club. 
A list was made of the things the boys 
wanted to do and the work for the 
semester was planned. They took up 
numerous practical problems and became 
very interested in their work. 

The boys really wanted a cooking club 
so they asked the principal for permission 
to enter one of the girl’s classes in foods. 
It was finally decided to organize ‘a club 
to meet after school one day a week. 
They called themselves “The Fairmount 
Chefs.” Each boy wrote on a slip of 
paper two things he wanted to cook. 
These choices were tabulated and lessons 
were based on them. It proved very 
beneficial to the boys and met with great 
approval. 

II. Self-Testing—A Means of Measur- 
ing Accomplishment. 
Higbee, Margaret 
Sewing in the Seventh nd Eighth 
Grades. Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, Vol. 21, Feb., 1929, page 101. 

Review of work in the Minneapolis 
public schools in sewing. The essentials 
of sewing are analyzed carefully and 
ach pupil is given a means by knowing 
when she has reached these essentials by 
a measure of accomplishment. 

The objectives in sewing for these 
grades are: 

To give a working knowledge of the 
care and use of tools and instruments. 

To establish correct and _ healthful 
working habits. 

To develop skill in hand and machine 
work. 

To develop ability in self-direction, 
self-appraisal, and self-control. 

To give a working knowledge of neces- 
sary processes carried on in the home. 

The means and advantages of having 
each pupil measure her own accomplish- 
ment is fully discussed. 

III. What to Teach 
Winchell, Jessie A. 
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COMOMICS 


Fairbanks, Alida 

What Vermont Parents Think of 
Home Economics. Journal of Home 
Economics, August, 1927. 


A study of the practical value of home 
making courses in Vermont through ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the teachers. Over 
3000 questionnaires and letters were sent 
out and over 833 were returned. This 
study has given valuable information on 
what the local home economics teacher 
should teach. It is felt that health edu- 
cation needs more emphasis. The market- 
ing and preservation of foods call for 
more attention, more time needed for 
study of child care; emphasis need be 
placed on selection of clothing. 

Kugel, Daisy Alice 

Teaching Family Relationships. 
Journal of Home Economics, Jan., 
1929. 

The opinion of parents regarding the 
teaching of Family Relationships. Study 
taken at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and 53 topics were sent out to 
parents to express approval or disap- 
proval. 

Of 800 questionnaires, 510 were filled 
out and returned by parents. The returns 
show surprising concurrence in favor of 
the questions. 

From this we may conclude that parents 
themselves are very generally conscious 
of the need for reliable information and 
clear thinking along these lines. The 
home economics curriculum need no 
longer avoid controversial social problems 
that relate to the home, and education 
that bears in family life. 

“Creating a Curriculum for Adoles- 
cent Youth.” N. E. A. Research, 
Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 1. 

From questionnaire to all junior and 
senior high school girls in one city, we 
find the following general needs. 

Emphasis on selection of food as well 
as preparation. 

Emphasis on marketing and buying in 
all phases. 

Large ignorance of financial matters. 

Study of child care. 

Study of selection and cost of clothing. 

Rose, Ella J. 

Home Economics Textbooks in 
Secondary Schools. Journal of 
Home Economics, Vol. 20, Sept., 
1928. 

Survey of the home economics books 
used in Minnesota schools. Analysis of 
21 books found to be most widely used 
showed that the largest average propor- 
tion of space was given to clothing con- 
struction processes, fiber (history, sources, 
production, and manufacture), fabrics and 
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uses, home furnishings, applied design, 
cooking processes, recipes, nutrition. 
Topics receiving the smallest average 

proportion of space were marketing, care 
of foods, patterns, home nursing, food 
standards, table service, etiquette, health, 
and selection of clothing. In newer edi- 
tions of the same book, an increase in 
space was shown for such topics as 
nutrition, and selection of clothing, and a 
decrease in the amount of space given 
to such topics as food composition and 
fibers. 

Kyrk, Hazel 

Economic and Social Studies and 

Home Economics. Journal of Home 

Economics, Vol. 21, July, 1929. 

There has been a movement the last 

few years to make the study of economics 
and social problems a part of the home 
economics curriculum. Courses in “eco- 
nomics of the household” in consumption, 
marketing, and family relationship have 


been offered in the announcements of 
schools of home economics. Home Eco- 
nomics should not stand aloof from 


problems of most vital concern to the 
family and its members. 

Suggested to introduce a course dealing 
with economics and social problems in 
each division of the department. We 
have then food economics and marketing, 
clothing economics and marketing, equip- 
ment economics and marketing, etc. 


IV. Consumer Buying 
Cook, Rosamond 
Problems of Consumer Buying. 
Journal of Home Economics, Feb., 
1929. 

The most important fact is to develop 
the ability to analyze products and to 
know what factors in them make for 
psychological values and what make for 
durability as economic values. 

Find a right balance between psycho- 
logical desires and economics need. 

Become articulate as individuals when 
shopping, and as a group when asking 
for better sales methods. 

Williams, Faith M. 

Purchasing Problems of the House- 
hold Buyer. Journal of Home 
.Economics, October, 1929. 

Homemakers need to be protected from 
the large scale and deliberate frauds. 
They are faced with the problems of 
judging the relative durability, suitability, 
and economy of various types of mer- 
chandise. This survey shows how some 
of these problems might be solved. 

Blinks, Ruetta Day 
Suggestions for teaching Food 
Marketing Courses. Journal of 


Home Economics, Vol. 20, August, 
1928. 
Buying is the point at which home 
economics meets the world of trade. 
The above is a general outline of pos- 
sible procedure in teaching marketing of 


foods; specific details as to the organiza- 
tion of such courses in various universi- 
ties and colleges were secured by means 
of a questionnaire sent out from Iowa 
State College. 

The development of a course on food 
buying for the home calls for excursions 
to sources of food supply, laboratory 
projects with food materials, lectures and 
demonstrations by outside specialists 
from the food producers and dealers, use 
of text-book material and current maga- 
zine articles, and evaluation of publicity 
literature published by commercial con- 
cerns. 

Rollinson, Blanche W. 

Characteristics of a Well Trained 
Purchasing Agent. Practical Home 
Economics, August, 1929. Page 232. 


The term “purchasing agent” is here 
used interchangeably with “homemaker.” 


1. Well trained homemakers will have 
an inventory of non-expendable 
supplies. 

2. Complete record of expenditures and 
family budget. 

3. Should make a wise selection of 
textile material—no salesperson 
should be able to sell her anything. 
She will make her own decisions and 
does her own buying. 

4. Make close inspection before final 
decision. 

5. Should be able to recognize “bar- 
gains.” 

6. Knowledge of store and character 
of merchandise. This policy was 
developed from experience flanked 
with a study of economics and the 
reading of books on income manage- 
ment together with careful observa- 
tion and study. 

V. Contract Plan of Teaching Home 
Economics 

Decker, Le Nora E. 

Teaching Home Economics by the 

Contract Plan. Practical Home 

Economics, July 1929, page 207. 

This plan was worked out in the 

Durant High School, Durant, Iowa. The 
standards for contracts were based on 
the amount of work actually done by the 
fastest and slowest pupils: 

Contract D is minimum passing require- 

ment and receives a grade from 70-76. 
Contract C contains all work in D plus 
some extra task. Grade 77-84. 

Contract B includes all of contract D 
and C plus another problem. Grade 85-94. 

Contract A made up of work on Con- 
tracts D, C, and B plus the A problem. 
All grades must be as high on all con- 
tracts as the highest contract for which 
the pupil works. In this plan of teaching 
the pupils get the spirit of earnings. 
VI. Home Economics—Women in Busi- 


ness 
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Robertson, Helen 

Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness. Practical Home Economics, 
June, 1929, page 170. 


This article deals with the Home 
Cookery Department of the Piggly 
Wiggly stores of St. Louis. The main 


object was to establish an informational 
bureau for housewives, which by per- 
forming a service of definite, practical 
value, would build prestige and good will 
for the name Piggly Wiggly. This was 
planned to operate through telephone 
service and a weekly publication “Cookery 
News.” Proved very successful. 
Heseltin, Marjorie W. 
Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness. The Home Economist, March, 
1928, page 66. 

At the meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in 1921 a group 
of 17 women asked and received permis- 
sion from the association council to form 
a Home. Economics in Business Com- 
mittee. In six years the membership of 
this committee has increased to 217. Files 
show that these 217 women are engaged 
in 46 types of work and that the com- 
modities which they represent begin 
alphabetically speaking with aluminum 
and end with yeast. 

In filling these positions, the person 
must first serve an apprenticeship before 
they can qualify. There are numerous 
companies such as the Evaporated Milk 
Association, The Certo Corporation, etc., 
which employ home economics women 
for full time research work. The majority 
of home economics women in _ business 
act in a promotional capacity toward 
research, another activity in the field 
work, extension service as demonstration 
activity which brings us in contact with 
many consumers. 

The collecting and classifying of exist- 
ing data is another phase of the work 
for the Home Economics Women in 
Business. 


JAEGER ILLUSTRATED 
CHARTS 


In our September issue under the listing 
of “Suggestions to Teachers Regarding 
Sources of Commercial Material” we in- 
cluded the Jaeger Educational Illustrated 
Charts. This was listed as number 58. 
Many of you already know and have 
made use of these, so many, in fact; that 
we have been asked to inform you by 
the company that the demand has been 
so heavy for these, that they can no 
longer continue to supply them free of 
charge. Those who desire this very use- 
ful material please note: that the cost of 
the chart, framed and delivered, will 
hereafter be $2.50. 
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Chasing Down 
a Vitamin 


By Marcaret House Irwin 


Research Assistant 
Iowa State College, Ames 


HAT is a vitamin? To be 

sure, a chemical formula for 

one has not yet been written, 
but hundreds of measurements upon the 
vitamins have been made. They are 
recognized by what they do and not by 
what they are. This is not an unusual 
phenomenon—other things fall into the 
same category. No one knows just what 
electricity is but it can most certainly 
be observed at work. Should we dis- 
count all of our knowledge concerning 
electricity, should we refuse to use it 
just because we can’t define it? Surely 
no one would advocate such a procedure 
and yet most nutrition workers have 
heard such statements as the following: 
“Don’t tell me to eat lettuce; you don’t 
even know what a vitamin is.” One 
needs only to observe a rat or a guinea 
pig that has been fed a diet inadequate 
in vitamins and then to note the re- 
markable change which takes place when 
the animal is fed an adequate diet, to 
be completely won over to the vitamin 
theory. 

Early in the vitamin story Funk pro- 
posed the name “vitamine” for these 
essential food factors. This word was 
coined by putting together two words, 
“vita” meaning life and “amine” a word 
which stands for a certain class of 
chemical compounds—those which carry 





Yes, they are rats—in_ the vitamin research laboratory of the Foods and 
Nutrition Department, Iowa State College 


an NH: group. Later it was shown that 
the vitamins were not necessarily amines 
in the chemical sense and so the final 
“e” was dropped and the word “vitamin,” 
connoting a substance essential for life, 
is now in general usage. 

White rats are used for all experi- 
mental work upon the vitamins except 
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Healthy, happy children—scientifically fed. 


for work on vitamin C. Rats are not 
good subjects for vitamin C experiments 
as they are particularly resistant to 
scurvy, the disease which follows a de- 
ficiency of this vitamin. For this reason 
the experimenter is forced to use some 
animal other than the rat. Guinea pigs 
are as susceptible to scurvy as rats are 
resistant to it and consequently they are 
used in making vitamin C tests. 

Regardless of the kind of animal used 
the experiments are usually conducted 
by placing test animals upon a_ basal 
ration containing all of the recognized 
dietary essentials except one vitamin and 
feeding a source of this vitamin sepa- 
rately. The animals are divided into 
three groups. The first group is main- 
tained upon the basal ration until death 
ensues. These animals are called the 
negative controls and their duty in life 
is to prove the basal diet is deficient 
in the vitamin under investigation. The 
second group of animals, known as the 
positive control group, is fed in addition 
to the basal 
ration — sufficient 
amounts of a 
well known 
source of the 
vitimin to pro- 
duce a _ normal 
rate of growth. 
The purpose of 
this group is to 
prove that the 
basal diet will 
be adequate if 
properly supple- 
mented. The 
third group is 
fed, in addition 
to the basal diet, 
weighed portions 
of the food un- 
der examination. The animal in all three 
groups are carefully watched, weighed, 
and their weights recorded. By compar- 
ing the gains in weight of the third 
group of animals with those of the posi- 
tive and negative controls, some measure 
of the amount of the vitamin present in 
the food material can be ascertained. 


What works with rats will work with babies 


Visitors in my laboratory invariably 
ask why we use rats for vitamin experi- 
ments. The answer is, that no other 
animal suits the needs of the nutrition 
worker so admirably as does the rat. 
These animals are small enough to be 
easily caged and easily handled. The 
digestive tract of the rat is similar to 
that in man and rats will eat almost 
any human food. They reproduce rapidly, 
and at all seasons of the year. Their 
comparatively short life cycle is a great 
advantage in experiments wherein it is 
desirable to observe the animals through 
several generations. 

“But don’t they bite?” someone is sure 
to rejoin. No, as a rule the white rat 
is docile and friendly towards its care- 
taker, especially the rats on complete 
diets. Those that are hungry are much 
less content and occasionally attempt to 
supplement their ration by a juicy bit of 
the experimenter’s finger. Might not this 
exhibition of ill temper be a hint as to a 
possible means of keeping ourselves in 
good humor? 

“But can you apply the results of ex- 
periments on rats to human beings?” is 
the next question. Yes, to a _ certain 
degree. Certain biological principles 
apply to both rats and men and similar 
reactions have been obtained from both. 
It has been shown, for instance, that a 
baby with rickets and a rat with rickets 
can both be cured by the same dietary 
regime. Like comparisons have been 
made with other deficiency diseases. 
Since the lives of rats are much less 
valuable than the lives of children 
surely it is advisable to “try it out on 
the rat” as the nutrition worker says. 

Indeed the rat has done more to 
relieve the suffering of mankind and to 
advance our understanding of physiology 
and medicine than any one of our great 
scientists. The rat has worked quietly 
and steadily without praise and without 
fame. Literally thousands, perhaps 
millions, of rats have given up their 
lives for the advancement of Science. 
Some one ought to erect a monument 
to. the white rat for its service to 


humanity. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Child Development and Family Relationships as 


Part of a General Course in ‘Home Economics 


By Ciara E. Youncs 


Supervisor, Home Economics, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


T is hardly necessary in addressing 
present day home economics teach- 
ers, to have to make a plea for the 
study of child care and training by the 
girl. The being 
received all 


high school idea is 
enthusiastically 
country, and new methods and sugges- 


tions for its development are constantly 


over the 


being broadcasted. In some ‘cases, it is 
introduced as a general education subject 
for both girls and boys, regardless of 
the type of curriculum that is being pur- 
sued. As such, it has a decided advantage 
over some of our older types of home 
economics courses, which, having been 
taught from the distinctly vocational 
angle, have failed to reach or interest 
certain groups and have thus been limited 
usefulness. In the October 

this appeared a 
discussion of the need for some general 


in their 

number of magazine, 
economics courses in 
the senior high school. In the November 


issue, suggestions for the first semester 


educational home 


of a one year general course was offered. 
This article will attempt to show how 
the subjects of family relationships and 
child development may be used as central 
themes for the second semester of such 
a course. 


HE choice of child development as a 
definite part of this course was made 
after considering several questions. Will 
it have desirable present and future out- 
comes that contribute to accepted aims 
of education? That the need for more 
skill in bringing up children is felt by 
increasingly large numbers of parents, is 
evidenced by the marked success of every 
agency which has undertaken to supply 
that need. It has been acknowledged by 
many as the most important family prob- 
Whether or not 
felt by the high 
school pupil, the study does seem to make 
a strong appeal to many of them. Just 
how to account for this interest, is worth 
Experience shows that some 


lem of the present day. 


the need is strongly 


considering. 
of our other home economics work has 
lacked its full measure of success because 
it catered to a future need that was not 
recognized as vital by the younger girl. 
Here again, we are working largely for 
the future, but the girls’ attitude of in- 
terest is found ready made. Whatever 


other causes may be responsible, is_ it 
not reasonable to suggest that this inter- 


est is partly due to the fact that the 
subject of study is a real, live, appealing 
and almost universal experience? There 
are very few persons of whatever age 
or sex who can resist little children, if 
they have any close contact whatever with 
them. The one sure means of becoming 
interested in children, is to watch and 
listen to and help care for a real child. 
A baby makes an almost universal ap- 
peal. Also, it is being generally recog- 
nized that successful child rearing is not 
the result of applying instinctive knowl- 
edge that is imparted to parents only, 
but that it results from the practice of 
certain scientific and psychological prin- 
ciples that even parents must be taught. 
The school is being called upon for this 
job, as it has been called upon in the 
past to teach those things for which 
society has felt a need. 


NE other factor may partly account 

for the high school girl’s interest in 
this field. There is a large body of knowl- 
edge concerning herself and the whole 
subject of child bearing, which the girl 
knows exists, but to which she had had 
little, if any, access. Her interest in acquir- 
ing this knowledge is not morbid curiosity, 
but a wholesome desire for reliable infor- 
mation. Much of this information has a 
direct relation to her present everyday 
life and is her rightful possession. Not 
only physical problems, but intellectual 
and moral problems, are more satisfac- 
torily solved by the well informed. To 
understand principles of hygiene, nutri- 
tion, clothing, physical and mental de- 
velopment, as they apply to the child, 
often means an application of those same 
principles by the girl to her own living. 
A study of character traits and behavior 
in children, givés her a better under- 
standing of herself and her relation to 
her family and other social groups. In 
other words, child study may furnish a 
very concrete means for teaching import- 
ant physiological, psychological and socio- 
logical principles. 

One method of approach to this unit 
of work may be made through a brief 
study of the family. Here again we are 
endeavoring to meet a recognized educa- 
tional need. In an address before the 
last National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon made this 
statement: “A study of the family and 


its place as a basic social institution 
should be a solemn responsibility of the 
high school and college.” Though a 
semester or even a whole year might be 
profitably spent on this one phase ot 
work, in this short course we can only 
try to give our young people some con- 
ception of how the present family has 
evolved and of its importance as a unit 
of society. The inevitable changes which 
the family now faces can be more wisely 
met and controlled if they are better 
understood. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing will at least stimulate some think- 
ing along these lines. 

How has the 
evolved? 


present day family 

How have industrial, economic, social 
and_ political conditions affected the 
family? 

What are the characteristics of a suc- 
cessful family? 

What causes contribute to the breaking 
down of the family? 

What remedies have been suggested? 

What are the qualifications for desir- 
able marriage? 

How satisfactory are our present mar- 
riage laws? 

What other laws have we that directly 
affect the family? 

What has been the structure and func- 
tion of the family in other times and 
other places? 


STUDY of heredity and how traits 
A are transmitted brings us to study 
of the baby itself. Simple information 
about pre-natal care and its significance 
can easily be presented at this point. 
Learinng about the physical care of the 
baby, including bathing, feeding, clothing 
and habit forming is followed by finding 
out how the baby learns to walk, talk and 
play. How to deal with the emotions 
and how to guide behavior proves an 
even more interesting topic. What are 
the rights of children? What should the 
home be like to provide for these rights? 
How are these rights provided for chil- 
dren who are denied normal home life? 
Why is it essential that society look 
after its children? 


This very brief sketch proposes only 
a few of the possibilities and is far from 
an adequate outline of subject matter. 
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It seems more to the point, however, to 
continue with some suggestions as to 
materials, activities and methods that 
may be used to further successful teach- 
ing of such subject matter with a high 
school group. Working on the supposi- 
tion that interest will be stimulated by 
contacts with real children, it is most 
desirable that such contacts be provided 
for as early as possible. To meet this 
situation, the nursery school as a part 
of the public school system is appearing 
in many places, its primary function 
being to serve as a laboratory for stu- 
dents studying child care. Where a 
nursery school is possible, a large number 
of the practical problems of the course 
are taken care of. 


UT the majority of high school 
B classes must depend upon other 
groups of children to be observed and 
listened to and counted upon to furnish 
inspiration and interest. Almost every 
community has groups of children which 
can be used for this purpose; the baby 
clinic at the hospital or health station, the 
day nursery, a children’s home, the kind- 
ergarten, a private nursery school, or a 
visiting baby brought by the public health 
nurse. Last but not least, little brothers 
and sisters and the children of friends 
and neighbors. The world is full of chil- 
dren, who will not only serve our purpose 
of acting as illustrative material, but to 
whom great service may be rendered 
through the work of these groups of 
high school girls. 

Besides using real children as a teach- 
ing means, there is a wealth of other 
material available and the supply is 
rapidly growing. Good books, both refer- 
ence and text-books, are now quite easily 
attainable in any up-to-date library. The 
demand by the public for this material 
for use in adult classes and child study 
clubs has done much to increase the 
supply. It is true that some of this ma- 
terial is above high school level, but much 
of it is very usable. We are beginning 
to get a few books especially designed 
for high school use, among the more 
recent ones being “Problems in Home 
Living” by Justin and Rust, and “Care 
and Training of Children” by Goodspeed 
and Johnson, both Lippincott publications. 
Magazines also furnish us with more 
material than we can use. The problem 
here is to choose intelligently those 
articles submitted by writers of authority 
in their field. Not only the so-called 
“women’s magazines,” but those of a 
more general nature, are publishing 
worthwhile discussions concerning the 
problems of home and family life and 
child training. 

Commercial companies are another 
source of much material that is of great 
value. Time was when much of the 


commercial advertising was looked upon 


with suspicion, but we have about passed 
the stage when any self-respecting busi- 
can afford to put out so-called 
educational that is not reliable 
and based upon scientific research. Na- 
tional associations for the promotion of 
health and public welfare are also fur- 
nishing large quantities of worthwhile 
material for teaching purposes. 


ness 
material 


Supervised study, oral and written dis- 
cussion, reading reported by various mem- 
bers of the class, written reports of 
observations, note-books made up of class 
notes, reading clippings and 
illustrations may constitute only a part 
of the work of such a class. Many other 
activities may be carried on by the student 
which will furnish her with valuable 
learning experiences. 

We have already mentioned visits to 
the baby clinic, nursery school or kinder- 
garten, and observations of individual 
children. The following list of other 
activities may prove suggestive: 


reports, 


BSERVATION of a particular be- 

havior situation and a criticism of 

the way it was handled by the parent or 
teacher. 

Day 

health 


Participation in Child Health 
program. Writing of original 
stories or health plays for children. 

Accompanying the public health nurse 
on visits. 

Acting as playtime assistant to a kind- 
ergarten teacher. 

Visiting the children’s shop in a de- 
partment store. 

Plan the furnishing of a nursery on a 
certain allowance. 

Collect books, pictures or toys for a 
children’s ward in a hospital. 

Assist in the care of a particular child, 
and report experiences. 

Assist in a Sunday School nursery. 

Start a bibliography on “Child Study” 
and record on cards. 

Look up and abstract or 
magazine articles on child 
training. 

One other effective method 
be frequently used is the lecture or 
demonstration by specialists in various 
fields.. These might include a demonstra- 
tion of physical care of the baby by a 
nurse, an illustrated talk by a dentist or 
oral hygienist, a talk on contagious dis- 


catalogue 
care and 


that may 


eases or other suitable subject by a doctor, | 


a first aid demonstration by the physical 
education instructor, or a discussion of 
the mother’s and baby’s food needs by 
a nutrition Specialist. Added weight and 
an increased respect, as well as more in- 
formation than the home _ economics 
teacher is always prepared to give, usually 
result from these talks. Another conse- 
quence that is not to be underestimated 
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is the interest of the specialists them- 
sélves, when they have this opportunity 
to become familiar with the work the 
school is doing in their respective fields. 

What are some of the outcomes of this 
study and are they worthwhile? Let .us 
weigh a few of them for their practical 
and educational value. 


NOWLEDGE which may be put to 
immediate use in dealing with chil- 
dren and others. 

Some knowledge that will carry over 
for future needs. 

Knowledge that 
others. 

Self-analysis of 

Analysis of own behavior. 

Self health improved through applica- 
tion of information about the health of 
the baby. 

An interest in some phase of child 
development as a vocation, such as nurs- 
ery school teacher, kindergarten teacher, 
children’s nurse, or child psychologist. 

A broadened field of human interest, 
gained through contacts with children of 
races, and different 


will be passed on to 


own character traits. 


various types and 
social and economic groups. 

A wholesome attitude toward questions 
concerning child bearing. 

Some consciousness of the meaning of 
their own parents, and a resulting im- 
proved child-parent relationship. 

An open-minded attitude toward new 
ways of living and new problems con- 
fronting the family. 

A willingness to accept their share of 
family responsibility. 

Greater family pride and loyalty. 

In-so-far as any of these outcomes are 
contributing factors to the growth of the 
individual, they are educationally valuable. 


i 


Of Interest to Home Economics 
Teachers 


“The Problem of Sweets for Children.” 
By Henry C. Sherman, Dept. of Chem- 
istry, Columbia University. Reprint from 
Child Health Bulletin, May, 1929. Pub. 
by American Child Health Association. 

“Pork in Preferred Ways.” Leaflet 
No. 45, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Price 5 cents. 

This is written by Lucy M. Alexander 
and Fanny Walker Yateman of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and contains 
a number of recipes for the use of pork, 
as a short introduction giving 
general directions for the use of the 
different cuts. Attractively illustrated. 

“Half a Loaf’—A Play in Two Acts 
for High School Students. By Mildred 
Whitcomb, Assistant Editor of 
Pub. by Department of Nutritional Edu- 
cation, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

An interesting and entertaining little 
play for senior high school students. 


as well 


Hygeia. 








By MARGARET MATSON 
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Outhtting the Fligh School Girl 


Director, Clothing Information Bureau, William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 
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HEN a girl gets to high 
school she is usually of an 
age to assume active if 
not complete responsibility concerning 


her wardrobe. If her training has been 
as it should, she already has had instilled 
into her the fundamentals of good taste, 
an appreciation of fine workmanship, and 
as much knowledge of fabrics and values 
as she is able to comprehend. Unfortun- 
ately it isn’t every girl who is given such 
training. In the days of our grand- 
mothers, a girl who reached the age of 
fourteen or fifteen without having learned 
to sew was considered a’ moron. Now 
she is the rule; the one who can sew is 
the exception. Today’s art lies in being 
able to select rather than to make, and 
it is not an art to be taken lightly. 

From the vast number of ready-made 
frocks available to the high school girl, 
how many do you think are worth the 
price asked? Why are they? Are the 
fabrics loaded? Are the pieces well cut; 
the seams well done? Is the design good? 
Is it suitable to your type of figure? Is 
it fashionable? I wonder. how many 
grown folk who have been buying their 
clothing for years take these questions 


into consideration. But otherwise how 
can one know a good value from an 
uncertain one? 


Upon the quality of fabric depends the 
life of a garment. If the fabric is heavily 
loaded (loading, briefly, is the filling that 
is added to a textile to make the fabric 
heavier) the frock will hold up only until 
the first cleansing and then become limp— 
“Just a rag of a dress.” If it chances 
to be loaded with metal, the fabric may 
crack. If the garment, furthermore, is 
carelessly cut and made, it is likely to 
be ill-fitting, seams may split or any 
number of mishaps occur. But a casual 
glance does not suffice to tell you these 
things. One must bring to the judgment 
a good knowledge of textiles and dress- 
making—and the more the better. 

To know good design is more difficult 
than to judge quality and workmanship. 
A good design for you will make you 
look your best, will enhance your good 
points and cover whatever deficiencies 
you may have. If it does that, you can 
be sure it is good regardless of whether 
or not you can analyze the whys and 
wherefores. I should like here to go 
into the details of proportion, and of the 
effect of certain lines upon the figures, 
but the story is a long one. 

Suffice it to say that there are several 
general classifications of figures and each 


classification is divided up into as many 


variations as there are people in it. The 
ideal figure, as pictured here, is 714 
“heads” tail. The head length from 


crown to chin is the measurement used 
to judge proportion because, as you know, 
proportion is not a matter of size but 
of relation. 714 heads means, therefore, 
that the entire height of the figure is 
7% times the length of the head. The 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. down the center 
line of the diagram mark the figure into 
head lengths. The shoulders are 1% 
heads wide, and a straight line drawn 
from one to the other would come 1/3 
head down from the chin. The bust line 
is exactly one head down from the chin, 
and the natural waistline is 2/3 head 
below the bust, or just at the bend of 
the elbow. Hips should be the same 


-) Wrist 






Fingertips 


Knees (2 H:) 


_ Calf (13/16 8.) 
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Illustration of the Ideal Figure 


width as the shoulders and the widest 
part should be even with the wrist. 

If we were analyzing the figure of 
Mary Jones, for instance, we would com- 
pare her measurements, in terms of her 
own head length, with the ideal figure. 
Perhaps we would discover that Mary’s 
hips were broader than her shoulders, or 
that she was 8 or 8% heads tall instead 
of 7%. In which case, we would deter- 
mine also whether her legs were very 
long, which is frequently the case with 
growing girls, or whether her head was 
a bit small for her body. If all her 
measurements seemed large in “heads” 
this would be the conclusion. It should 
not be too difficult a matter to compare 
your own figure with the diagram. One 
must know her problems thoroughly be- 
fore attempting to solve them. 

The aim of suitable design is to bring 
the imperfect figure as near the ideal as 
possible. Vertical lines add length and 
horizontal lines, width, as a rule. The 
exceptions come when a series of hori- 
zontal lines give a vertical movement, 
pulling the eye up, as, for instance, the 
steps of a ladder; or when a series of 
vertical lines draw the eye from one side 
to the other. Pleats are widening on this 
account. Diagonal lines are transitional 
lines, making it pleasant for the eye to 
travel from a vertical to a horizontal or 
the reverse. A diagonal line, vertically 
inclined, and stopping short of the outer 
margin will detract from the width of a 
figure. Thus the surplus line is good for 
the figure with too broad hips when it 
conforms to these requirements. 

Curves are softening. There are verti- 
cally inclined curves, and horizontal and 
diagonal ones with effects corresponding 
to straight lines. 

As soon as one learns to use lines as 
tools of camouflage or emphasize the 
good and bad points of one’s figure, one 
is well on the way to dressing herself 
most effectively. 

The high school girl is inclined to take 
a keen interest in fashions. She has 
created many of them herself. The off- 
the-face hat, for instance, can be traced 
very easily to the young prep-school 
American who took to wearing her hat 
on the back of her head and then traveled 
to Paris and impressed the designers 
with the youthfulness of the idea. It 
wasn’t long after that that Agnes brought 
forth her bonnet cloche that exposed the 
forehead, and you know as well as I 
what the trend has been since then. 
Whereas the center of. a hat, the starting 
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point around which the hat is designed, 
used to be at the crown of the head, it 
has now moved to a point much farther 
back. 

The high school girl began tying her 
belt up around her natural waistline and 
fashion tried to follow. The struggle, 
however, was rather a long one. It may 
be interesting to know that waistlines 
have been attempting to rise since as far 
back as 1925 and have just succeeded— 
almost five years later. It takes youth 
to wear the belt at the waistline. It 
takes youth, too, to wear the princess 
silhouette, the capes and berthas and 
boleros, all of which are so much a part 
of the mode. The two things the younger 
girl must avoid in the present fashions 
are the ultra-sophisticated, tightly fitted 





A 


A. A frock of silk crepe showing bolero for the girl who cannot wear high waistline. B. 
fitted bodice and scalloped shoulder cape; washable collar and cuffs. C. 
line and inserted flares to give fullness to skirt. 


hips and the very long, uneven hemlines 
that are being presented—for these for 
her are extremely bad taste. She may 
have them both in carefully modified 
forms if she likes, but she should remem- 
ber that simplicity, charm, and youthful- 
ness are the particular virtues of her age. 
Sirens may be fascinating, but not half 
so much so as spontaneity and youth. 

A completely new fabric this season is 
the novelty knitted jersey that is made 
by the yard. Hitherto, you know, knitted 
dresses were knitted into shape and were 
likely to stretch. This year the knitted 
fabrics are made on the bolt and cut and 
stitched like other materials, thus elimi- 
nating that tendency. One of these frocks 
is sketched in this article. The other 
sketches shown are of silk crepe, without 


B 
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doubt the most important daytime fabric. 

While we are speaking of the sketches, 
may I draw your attention to the import- 
ant style features they illustrate? One is 
the novelty knit, just mentioned, with its 
belt at the natural waistline (and not too 
tightly pulled, please notice) and with 
inserted flares to give fullness to the 
skirt. Another shows the princess fitted 
bodice and a delightful shoulder cape. 
Both of these have washable collars and 
cuffs which are important. 

The third is the bolero frock which 
solves the silhouette problem for the girl 
who cannot wear the high waistline but 
who wishes to appear as though she could. 

Flares are deceptive this season. Many 
of them instead cf flying free a3 in pre- 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Silk crepe with the new princess 


Frock of novelty knitted jersey with natural waist- 
Washable collar and cuffs are an important feature for the school girl 
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HEN you and I start out to 

buy bedding, there is offered 

to us on every hand blankets 
of a quality, richness and beauty that 
would have made our mothers and our 
mothers’ mothers gasp. Like every prod- 
uct of this scientific and industrial age, 
blankets have been evolving to new high- 
average standards of quality and beauty. 
Today we find in this very intimate thing, 
the modern blanket, a splendid example 
of what the age can 
do, not only in adding to the comfort, 
utility and quality of the things around 
us, but also in its ever increasing ability 
to enhance their beauty. 

There are, altogether, three kinds of 
blankets—all wool and _ cotton 
mixed, and all cotton. Few people stop 

when they are considering 
that while 


scientific, machine 


wool, 


to realize, 
blankets, 


there is a wool 





Twentieth Century furniture designed by Norman Bel Geddes, 
with gold colored lambs’ wool blankets used as bedspreads and 
thrown blankets of lemon and chartreuse in homespun weave 


blanket for almost every purse and pur- 
purses and 
which cotton blankets 
admirably. The real basis for decision 
is personal preference. 

Some women feel that even if one were, 
literally speaking, sweltering, by using 
a cotton blanket one would immediately 


pose there are many pur- 


poses for serve 


freeze. The other extreme are women 
who do not like to touch wool—even 
with the sheet between—and prefer to 


have all their blankets cotton. 

Three different fibers are used for wool 
blankets. Wool which is 
varying in grade, lambs’ wool, and camels 
hair, which cannot be accurately classified 
though 
take 


from sheep 


durable, less 


will not 


as wool, but is 


beautiful because it die. 


Educational Department, Esmond Mills 


Camels’ hair blankets are always of the 
natural color. 

Centuries before cotton blankets 
isted, those made from animal fibers were 
turned out in all quarters of the globe. 
To the average person, therefore, it is 
natural to assume that a woolen blanket 
must be superior to a cotton blanket in 
heat-retaining qualities. Wool varies in 
quality with the breed of the sheep, the 
part of the sheep from which it is cut, 
and the climatic and grazing conditions 
The 


from 


at 


under which the sheep are raised. 
finest wool in the world comes 
Australia—the first shearing of the curly 
wool from the shoulders and sides of 
lambs—hence, the term Australian lambs’ 
wool. Domestic wool is longer fiber and 
excellent for lofty napped blankets. A 
coarser grade of wool comes from South 
America, and a still coarser grade from 


India, which is used in harsher feeling 
blankets, rugs and the like. The term 
‘virgin wool’ applies to wool which has 
not been previously woven, while ‘shoddy’ 
means re-worked material or wool that 
has been woven, torn apart and re-woven. 
Because of its shortness, re-worked wool 
cannot be so well napped and 
quently is used only in a cheaper grade 
of blanket. 

One can see that the qualities of a 
blanket depend so much upon the various 
stocks of wool used, the organization of 
the Tabric, and the proper finish in the 
final process of napping, that it behooves 


conse- 


us to buy from a reputable manufac- 
turer to insure not only reliable quality, 


but also cleanliness. This rule applies 
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shall It Be (cotton or Wool? 


By Dorotuy L. MEREDITH 


to all blankets—whatever the material. 

Part blankets mixture ot 
cotton and wool. According to the present 
standards, the term “part wool” covers 
a multitude of sins. It can mean 1% 
or 99.44/100ths % wool. A fine cotton 
blanket is not made better by containing 
a small percentage of poor quality wool. 
Tests have proven that the ‘warmth’ of 
a blanket depends far less on the material 
used than on the construction. It is the 
air cells or spaces which give warmth 


wool are a 


to a blanket because they retain body 
heat. Blankets do not create heat. They 
merely hold the body heat. A _ blanket 


is an insulator and the less the conduc- 
tivity, the better insulator the blanket is. 
Blankets constructed with a very small 
percentage of wool and called ‘part wool’ 
merely deceive the buying public, because 
this small percentage can make no per- 





A cosette spread of rayon brocade, woven together with lambs’ 
wool blanket; and a throw blanket of deeply napped fluffy wool 
Illustrations by courtesy of Esmond Blanket Mills or Hale Bedding Co. 


ceptible difference in heat-retaining quality. 

One of the most important factors in 
the construction of a good heat-retaining 
blanket is the napping. Napping is simply 
pricking up the fibers of the yarn by wire 
thus producing space for the 
This process takes place after 


brushes, 
air cells. 
the blanket is woven, bringing the fibers 
to the surface, thereby creating air cells 
or air spaces and making it soft and 
fluffy. 
pearance. 

The term “wool filling” does not mean 
part wool. To understand this, let us 
remember the little yarn rugs we used 
to weave by hand in Kindergarten before 
the vogue for using only the child’s 

(Continued on page 374) 


Napping gives a thick, lofty ap- 
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The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Cast of Characters and Costumes 
MY BRANT: School 


and _ books. 
Mrs. Brant: Light house dress, 
sewing. 

Gloria Gilmore: School dress, coat and 
books. 

Mrs. Gilmore: 
market basket. 

Good Food: Light crepe paper dress. 

Malnutrition: Long flowing gown of 
black, with heavy, black veil over face 
and _ head. 

Milk: Large cardboard milk bottle. 

Cereal: Crepe paper dress, giving grain 
effect. 

Fruit: Crepe paper dress with colored 
fruits sewed on, also a crown of fruits. 

Vegetables: Crepe paper dress with col- 
ored vegetables sewed on, also a crown 
of vegetables. 

Vitamins A, B, C, D, E: Crepe paper 
dresses of different colors—tones of 
yellow. 

High School Girls: Julia, Mary, Helen, 
Anne, Dorothy, as many more as de- 

School coats, and 


dress, coat 


Hat, shawl, apron and 


sirable. dresses, 
books. 


ACT I 


Scene: Room in Mrs. 
sreakfast table with coffee pot 
plate of doughnuts. Mrs. Brant 
ing at a smaller table. Clock, 
basket, and chairs. 


home. 
and a 


3rant’s 


is sew- 
work 


Mrs. Brant: (Glancing at the clock) My 
goodness, it’s half-past seven! Amy will 
be late for school. (calls) Amy, Ame-e-e; 
(after short pause) Amy! 

Amy: (behind scenes) Yes, Mother, | 
will be there in a minute. (Amy enters, 
fixing her hair.) 

Mrs. Brant: Amy, you will just have 
to make out a meal the best you 
It’s late and I haven’t time to fuss 
over you. I have to get this apron fin- 
ished before I go to the club meeting 
this afternoon. Here is something left 
from your papa’s breakfast. (While say- 
ing this, Mrs. Brant is standing close to 
Amy, and brushing some lint off her 
dress. ) 

Amy: (seats herself at breakfast table 
and Mrs. Brant returns to her sewing.) 
All right, Mother, I will just take a cup 
of coffee and a doughnut. (Pours coffee, 
and takes a doughnut.) 

(Gloria behind the scenes calls.) 

Gloria: (calls) Ame-e, Ame-e. 


way 


can. 


Mrs. Brant and Amy: Come in Gloria. 
Gloria: 
everybody. 

Mrs. Brant and Amy: Good morning, 
Gloria. 

Gloria: It is a wonderful day out. 

Amy: (rising) I am glad-of that. (Amy 


(entering) Good morning, 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The Awakening of Amy 
Brant was first published in June, 1924, in the 
Food and health Education Supplement of |) 
AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL. Since then, 
we have had so many requests tor copies that 
we have exhausted our supply, and as requests 
are still coming in, we decided to publish this 
again. The play was written by the girls in 
the Home Economics Department of a school 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan and was describe 
by Miss Lucy Fulton, while she was supervisor 
of Home Economics in Grand Rapids. It might 
not be amiss to give a very brief resume ot 


how this came to be written. ‘Miss Marie 
Newman’s_ classes, in their enthusiasm about 
their nutrition work, wanted to write a play 


which would make their fellow students realize 


the necessity of proper foods in building a 
strong healthy body and in preventing dis- 
ease * * The students tried to make the 


play simple and to take up as little time as 
possible, trying to choose and impress a few 
vital points, really applying the poster idea to 
a play * * * Each girl designed and made 
her own costume. The time required for 
presentation is from 25 to 30 minutes, depend- 
ing on the length of the dances. From 20 to 
40 girls may be used.” 





putting on coat.) Let us hurry, or we 


will be late for school. 

Mrs. Brant: Amy, will you please try 
to study harder, and get better marks on 
your report card next month? 

Amy: Yes, Mother, I will try. 

(Amy takes a doughnut.) 

Gloria: Well, what have you there? 

Amy: Oh! just a doughnut; [ didn’t 
have time to eat my breakfast. 

Gloria: A doughnut for breakfast? ! ! 
Why, Amy, don’t you know that dough- 
nuts are hard to digest, and so use up 
much of your energy needlessly. 

Amy: Well, I like them so I get my fill. 
Come on, let us hurry. Good-bye, Mother. 

Gloria: Good-bye, Mrs. Brant. 

Amy: (running back.) Oh, just another 
swallow of coffee. Drinks coffee and 
rushes off. 

(Mrs. Brant is busy sewing.) (Rap at 
the door.) 

Mrs. Brant: (rises.) 

(Mrs. Gilmere enters with a basket on 
her arm.) 


Come in. 


Mrs. Gilmore: Good morning, Mrs. 
Brant. 
Mrs. Brant: (shakes hands with Mrs. 


Gilmore.) Good morning, Mrs. Gilmore, 
won’t you have 


Mrs. Gilmore: I can only sit down for 


a chair? 


just a few moments (sits down) because 
I am going to the store to pick some 
nice fresh vegetables. You know my 
family just thrives on fruits, vegetables 
and milk. 

Mrs. Brant: I was wondering how you 
kept your Gloria looking so well and 
hearty. My daughter is getting thinner 
and _ thinner. 

Mrs. Gilmore: I don’t do anything un- 
usual for Gloria, but I am careful of 
her diet, and see that she keeps regular 
Children at the growing age 
in high school, need to go to 
and sleep in a well ventilated 


hours. 
especially 
bed early 
room for nine or ten hours every night. 





They need plenty of milk, fruit, 
tables, and whole wheat bread with meat 


vege- 


only two or three times a week, so as 
to build a healthy and a strong nervous 
gave Gloria 
whole 


system. This morning | 


stewed oatmeal, wheat 


bread, toast and milk. 


prunes, 
This will nourish 
her brain as well as her body, and I know 
she will be able to do her best in school. 

Mrs. Brant: Amy is very fussy about 
what She like milk, 
prunes and cereals. She hates to go to 


she eats. doesn’t 
bed at night so is always up late in the 
\my; 
This 


morning she was so anxious to get to 


morning. I am really worried about 
she is getting so thin and nervous. 


school early, and I was busy, so she only 
had a doughnut and a cup of coffee. 
Mrs. Gilmore: Why, Mrs. Brant, do you 
give That 
much of nervousness. 


Amy coffee? accounts for 
her 

Mrs. Brant: She simply will not drink 
anything else. She thinks if 
drink it she 


Mrs. ( rilmore ° 


her father 


can too. 


That is a different thing, 


can 


her father is a hard working man, but a 
young growing boy or girl cannot take a 
stimulant like coffee without having their 
nervous system suffer sooner or later. 
Mrs. 


was over to see me and complained that 


Brant: Yesterday Amy’s teacher 


she is inattentive and does not seem to 


take 


thing that goes in one ear comes out the 


any interest in her lessons; every- 
other. 

That is a 
When the 
stimulant wears off her brain goes 


her If she drank 


milk, and ate cereals, vegetables and fruits 


Mrs. Gilmore: sur¢ 


effect of the 


Sign ot 
mental fatigue. 
coffee 
to sleep in spite of 
her brain would be “properly nourished 
and she could pay better attention. 

Mrs. Brant: Mr. Brant was just about 
sick when he 
She had all 

Mrs. 
Gloria 
Gloria 


saw her last card 


D’s! 


report 
Gilmore: That is serious, for 
A’s and B’s and 
always rivals in the lower 


had all Amy and 
were 
grades. 

Mrs 


to school 


Brant: I think I shall have to go 
consult the Home 
nomics teacher as to what I should do 
about Amy’s diet. I understand they 
make a special study of foods and their 


and Eco- 


value in the diet. 
Mrs. That 

thing to do for perhaps she isn’t getting 

the right I must be going now. 


Gilmore: would be a wise 
foods. 
(stands up.) 

Mrs. Brant: (stands, and lays sewing 
on table.) I 
wants but the 
twelve pounds underweight. 

Mrs. Gilmore: (walking slowly toward 
door.) I found out that children 
seldom like all the things that are 


give Amy everything she 


school nurse says she is 


have 
xz Tt xl 
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for them, and we must teach them to eat 
the right foods. I must be going. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Brant, I hope Amy gets better 
soon. 

Mrs. Brant: Thank you, Mrs. Gilmore, 
Goudbye. 


Curtain 
ACT II 
Scene: Girls in cloak room, some 
studying together, and others entering 
the room. 
Jane: (Sitting near the front of the 


stage with an open Latin book. Some 
of her friends enter.) Good morning, 
Girls. I got an early start this morning 
so I could study my Latin. 

Mary: (Entering and taking off coat, 
goes over and sits down by Jane.) Got 
your Latin, Jane? I worked on mine a 
long time before I got it. 

Jane: It was a hard lesson, wasn’t it? 

Mary: Yes, a very hard lesson. 

Helen: (going to Betty, who is study- 
ing.) Oh Betty! help me with my algebra. 
I just can’t get it through my head. 

Dorothy: (entering and going over to 
Mary, who is using her compact.) May 
I use your compact, Mary? 

Mary: I am sorry but my mother has 
often warned me against using anyone 
else’s compact or letting anyone use mine 
because often skin and eye diseases are 
spread in this way. 

(Bell is rung.) 

All girls: There goes the bell! ! 

(All girls go off stage except Amy, 
Gloria and Ann. Amy sits down at a 
table in a dejected sort of way. Gloria 
and Ann draw near.) 

Gloria: Why, Amy! what is the matter 
with you? 

Amy: (half crying.) That’s just what 
my teachers are saying. They call me 
heedless and say I don’t pay attention. 
I don’t know what I am going to do. 
I used to be as good in my lessons as 
you are and now look at that report card 
(shows card to Gloria and Anne) D, D, 
D, nothing but D’s. I am going to skip 
history this morning. I went to a movie 
last night and didn’t study it anyway. 

Gloria: That’s too bad, Amy. Mother 
never lets me go to the movies except 
on Friday and Saturday. 

Anne: I really think, Amy, if you 
would pay nore attention to your diet and 
eat more of things we are taught in home 
economics to be good for us, you wouldn't 
be so tired all the time. 

Amy: Maybe I wouldn’t but I like 
coffee and doughnuts even if they aren’t 
good for me. 

Gloria and Ann: So long, Amy, better 
come to class with us. (Girls hurry off.) 

Amy: No! I am going to get my 
French for the second hour. (Amy opens 
French book and studies a minute.) Oh! 
dear! I am so sleepy I can’t study any 
more. (Head drops down on book and 


she falls asleep.) 
Scene: Same as before, Amy is sleep- 


ing. Stage is slightly darkened. Music 
(Prelude in C Sharp minor 
by Rachmaninoff.) Malnutrition  slinks 
in and looks about. She enters from the 
side and crosses the stage around to Amy, 
then goes forward to the front, peering 
over the audience, through her black veil 
with hand over eyes.) 

Malnutrition: Ah! I see some of my 
subjects in this audience. (coming to- 
wards Amy again.) Ah! here is one of 
my loyal subjects. She never eats what 
is good for her but follows me daily. 
(Steps forward.) I am Malnutrition, first 
cousin of Death. Growing boys and girls 
are my delight. I make them thin, and 
pale, and languid, stoop-shouldered, and 
inattentive. I take the child who naturally 
loves to play and race about, and make 
him what you call lazy. He just sits 
around and mopes. 

I make my victims underweight; I 
make them subject to every disease that 
stalks abroad. I am more dangerous than 
scarlet fever or measles or pneumonia 
for I do not directly cause death, there- 
fore, people do not believe in me. But 
I assist my friends, the diseases, more 
powerfully than anybody. 

In the last great war, I was responsible 
for most of the young men who were 
unable to pass their physical examination 
for they had met me when they were chil- 
dren and I put my stamp upon them, 
which will last through their entire lives. 

Good food is my greatest enemy. I 
hate her (stamps foot) and I fear her 


is played. 


for she is the friend of all people. (Music. 


starts, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song.) 
Hist! I think I hear her coming. (covers 
head, and runs to side of stage.) 

(Good Food enters, dancing 
about stage to the music.) 

Good Food: (Sees Malnutrition and 
stops dancing.) Well, old Malnutrition, 
what are you doing hanging around 
Union High School? (looking at Amy.) 
Oh, I see, here is Amy Brant, one of 
your faithful followers. My workers and 
I have been sending her messages through 
her teachers and the school nurse, and I 
am sure Amy is wise enough to take our 
warning before it is too late. It’s a big 
job, this feeding problem. It’s a big job, 
you know. But it’s food that makes the 
nation strong, weak or great so I want 
you to know of what importance the 
right kind of food is. I shall call my 
workers (blows whistle). 

(Enter Milk, Cereal, Fruit, Vegetables 
dancing to the music of “May Day 
Gallop.” Dance about two minutes then 
all courtesy before Good Food.) 

All: Did you call us, Mistress? 

Good Food: Yes, I want you to tell 
these people what you can do for them. 

Milk: (stepping forward.) I am Milk 
and I contain all the things a growing 
boy or girl needs to build up muscles, 
teeth and blood. I make them 
They need at least a 


lightly 


bones, 
grow like weeds. 
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pint a day to make them strong for 
work or play. 

Cereal: I am a serious Cereal. Boys 
and girls need me once or twice a day. 
I furnish fuel to keep them warm, and 
energy to go and play. I’m just like 
coal for furnaces or gas for automobile 
tanks. 

(Fruit 
together. ) 

Fruit and Vegetable: We are Fruit and 
Vegetable. We keep people in good re- 
pair, as oil keeps engines running smooth 
and saves a lot of wear and tear. Greens 
and tomatoes are the best; potatoes, 
baked or creamed or boiled; while apples, 
oranges and prunes will keep people from 
being spoiled. 


and Vegetable step forward 


(Music  starts—“Gypsy Rondo” by 
Haydn.) 
All: Our Vitamin sisters must be 
coming. 


(Vitamins dance in, to the music and 
do a short dance, then come forward.) 

Good Food: You are just in time to 
tell these people how valuable you are 
to them. 

Vitamin A: I am Vitamin A and am 
found in cream, butter and egg yolks; 
in cabbage, spinach and other leafly vege- 
tables; in yellow roots as carrots, ruta- 
bages and sweet potatoes; in green 
seedlings and in the embryo of the seeds; 
in the outer layer of grains; also in the 
glandular organs of animals. I am plenti- 
ful in fish oils, as codliver oil and if 
underweight people would take a_ half 
teaspoon of codliver oil three or four 
times a day, I would soon show them 
what life-giving power I have. 

Vitamin B: I am Vitamin B and I am 
found in whole grains, bran, nuts, vege- 
tables, fruits, egg yolk, meat, milk and 
yeast. I give people a healthy appetite 
and make them grow. 

Vitamin C: I am Vitamin C and am 
found in fresh fruits and vegetables. If 
you don’t have me in your diet you soon 
have scurvy. Sailors used to suffer from 
this dreadful disease years ago when they 
went on long voyages from Europe to 
India and never got a taste of fresh 
fruits or vegetables on their entire 
trip. By accident the sailors on one ship 
drank the juice of fresh limes in water 
and none of them contracted the disease. 
So for years every boat that left the 
harbor took a box of fresh limes on 
board. Many years ago John Hall, 
Shakespeare's son-in-law, wrote a book on 
scurvy and the use of fresh green herbs 
as a cure but little attention was paid 
to it. Now people know that I am found 
in milk and every raw fruit or vegetable 
so wise people never neglect me in their 
diet. 

Vitamin D: I am a twin sister to Vita- 
min A. For a long time no one could 
tell us apart. I am found wherever A 


(Continued on page 372) 
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(shristmas Gift Wrappines 














O. 1. Square box wrapped with gift wrapping paper, showing blue modernistic design over an orange background. This 
paper is packed 5 sheets assorted in an envelope and sells for 50 cents an envelope. The decoration on the box is narrow 
gummed gold ribbon. A small square, cut from the design, is pasted in center of ribbon rosette. Small Christmas gift 
card is pasted at one corner of the box. 

No. 2. Flat box wrapped with decorated crepe paper and tied with narrow pale blue maline and silver metallic ribbons. 

No. 3. Square box wrapped with white tissue paper with bands of red gummed ribbon across the corners and decorated 
on top with large gummed poinsettia seal. 

No. 4. Flat oblong box covered with gift wrapping paper of red, black and gold Christmas trees on gray background 
This paper is packed five assorted sheets in an envelope and sells for 50 cents an envelope. The box is tied with narrow 
gold metalic ribbon. 

No. 5. Large flat box wrapped with green cellophane. Narrow gummed silver ribbon forms the bands around the box 
and small candle and poinsettia seals decorate between the bands. A small gift enclosure card is pasted in center top of box 
No. 6. Small box wrapped with white crepe paper. The holly and bell border is cut from decorated crepe and arranged 


around the box. The box is tied with narrow red maline ribbon ard decorated with smal! bell and holly wreath seals. 


No. 7. Small box wrapped with red tissue paper tied with narrow red maline ribbon and decorated with large poinsettia 
seals. 

No. 8. Flat box wrapped with green cellophane, tied with silver tinsel cord and decorated with silver stars. 

No. 9. Oblong box wrapped with decorated crepe paper. Bands of narrow gold gummed ribbon and Christmas 
and holly wreath seals form the decoration. 

No. 10. Oblong box wrupped with white paper and printed cellophane No. 12 and decorated with narrow red maline 
ribbon which also holds the smail gift card in place and forms the rosette. The ribbon is held in place with small gummed 


bell 


poinsettia seals. 


(Illustrations and directions furnished by the Dennison Manufacturing Co.) 
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Modern Table Settings 


Table Service Authority, R. 


ASHIONS may come and fashions 
may go, but the arrangement of 

the table appointments of the well 
set dining still adhere to the 
principles which have weathered the test 
of time. The underlying principle of 
good taste remains the background on 
which milady of this modern period sets 
her table. For it is true, that while the 
modern trend has been felt in the design 
and the table appoint- 
ments, yet the setting remains the same 
Such varia- 
table 


room 


construction of 


as it has for many decades. 
tions as the addition of color to 
linen, color to china and glass, as well 
as the modern designs of silverware, have 
all tended to make the dining room one 
of cheery formal- 
than 
one of austere 
dignity. This 
formality 


ity rather 


cheery 
has done much to 
increase the pleas- 
entertain- 
that the 
hostess 


ure of 
ing so 
modern 
thinks nothing of 
having guests sev- 
eral times a week 
for luncheon, tea 
or dinner, and she 
only curtails her 
activities because 
of the necessity to 
consider the in- 
evitable budget. 
Influenced by the 
trend in 
that 


general 
furnishings 


go to make up a 
room_ ensemble, 
table appoint- 


ments conform to 
the decorative 
creed of today, 
which is to have 

everything selected with a reference to 
a definite effect. The latest of table 
appointments shows designs inspired by 
tradition as well as those in the so-called 
Both types are styled 
today, 


modernistic mode. 


with the interior decoration of 
which either leans toward manners of the 
past or ‘seeks to reflect the modern 
present. 

The 
appointments into 
namely, linen, china and glassware, silver- 
table decorations. 


hostess divides her table 
classes ; 


modern 
four main 
ware and 

For formal dining the traditional table 
cover color is a pure glistening white. 
White, of course, is always effective, but 
for those who dare a little departure 


By Jean TyLer 


from the strict requirements of a formal 
dining table there are all the newer de- 
signs in pastel hues. Rose, mauve and 
green, combimed with linen in the natural 
straw hue, is one color scheme sugges- 
tive of the color range. Color in linen 
damask table cloths, when used with care, 
seems destined to be in vogue for a 
long time. 

New arrangements of finer 
color tones are constantly being developed. 
This strengthening of chromatic beauty 
is part of the whole improvement in the 
use of color that has been developing in 
this country in recent years. When color 
was first featured in household furnish 
ings we had more or less violent contrasts, 


hues and 


wont 





Showing the correct arrangement for placing of silver for dinner 


and often, bad colors. Today this is 
past and in these newer table coverings, 
one can see the guiding hand of the artist 
in the selection and blending of the hues. 
One of the interesting developments in 
table linen has been the advent of a new 
size for the napkin. For the ultra-smart 
there are now long napkins instead of 
the traditional square. These are often 
referred to as “lapkins,” and have the 
advantage of being less likely to slip off 
one’s lap. Napkins in general have been 
getting smaller—at least the very large 
ones universally employed have been re- 
placed by less expensive ones. 
Silverware, like linen, china and glass- 
ware, has undergone a change as well. 


Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Today, as never before, silverware has 
come into its own in the American home. 
Where once the silver was kept hidden 
away in careful seclusion, to be brought 
out only on festive occasions, it now has 
its place on the family table every day 
in the week, and at every meal. With 
this change in use, naturally came a 
change in design. This change can really 
be divided into repre- 
senting the simplicity of the traditional 
past and the other representing the 
modern trend of dignified artistry. 

The fundamental plan of table arrange- 
ment is the same whether the table is 
laid for family breakfast, a formal dinner 
party or an invalid’s tray, and even for 


two classes—one 


meals served in 
the buffet form 
the plan is only 


slightly modified. 
All flat silver is 
placed in the or- 
der of use, start- 
ing from the out- 


side. Not more 
than three knives 
and forks should 
be laid to each 


The dessert 
spoon and_ fork 
are placed on the 
dessert plate, and 
the fruit knife 
and fork on either 
side of the finger 
bowl or on _ the 
fruit plate. In 
many _ instances, 
this is omitted en- 
tirely at dinner. 
Knives are placed 
on the right with 
the sharp edges 
the plate. 
cereal and 
spoons are 


cover. 


toward 
Soup, 
fruit 
placed to the right of the knives. Oyster 
forks are placed at the left of the plate, 
either beside or across the other forks 
Salad forks, when on the table, should 
be next to the plate. 

The glass of water, but partially filled, 
is placed to the right above the dinner 
plate. The bread and butter plate is 
placed well forward to the left of the 
All other plates are placed about 
one from the table’s edge. The 
finger bowl (also but partly filled) is 
always placed on a dessert plate with a 
doily between. Plates and dishes used 
together should always match, though 
china varying both in color and design 
may be used for separate courses. In 


cover. 
inch 
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this modern day it is permissible to vary 
the design of china with each different 
course. This is entirely up to the hostess. 

Salt cellars and pepper pots are placed 
in pairs either opposite each individual 
or between two covers. The centerpiece 
for flowers should be arranged in such a 
way as to permit uninterrupted conversa- 
tion across the table. These simple rules 
will, in most cases, cover the general 
rules for table setting which the modern 
woman will need. 

For more informal meals—the buffet 
supper, the afternoon tea or wedding 
breakfast—the following comments are 
handy and are worth following. With 





From left to right—Cold meat fork, 
berry spoon 


regard to afternoon tea, the one indis- 
pensable rule is that tea shall be made 
in the living room. The essentials are 
the tea pot, the cream pitcher, lemon dish, 
fork, and sugar bowl, and if possible a 
tea caddy. Silver tea sets are always de- 
lightful. Beautiful silver adds great charm 
to the pleasant tea hour for any hostess. 

A tea ball may be used in conjunction 
with the tea kettle, and will save endless 
labor and the inconvenience of emptying 
and refilling the tea pot. It provides, 
also, far better fare for the late comer. 
The tea tray set with all these requisites 
should be placed on a low table. If 
there is room the plates of food, a pile 
of small plates, tea napkins and the neces- 
sary flat silver may be placed on the 
same table. Beautiful silver plated cake 


tomato server and 


and sandwich trays are most convenient 
and lovely for passing at afternoon tea. 

The buffet supper has become a pleasant 
habit with the modern American woman 
and is fast becoming an easy way of 
informal entertaining especially for Sun- 
day nights. The various dishes for a 
buffet supper are laid out on the buffet 
and the table, needed china, 
glass, napkins and silver. The attractive 
appearance of the table is of the greatest 
The salad forks, and cake 
all needed; 


also the 


importance. 
and ice cream servers are 
silver vases and candlesticks make charm- 
ing table decorations. Bon bon, nut and 
olive dishes, and various trays for sand- 


wiches and cakes, are very helpful at such 
a time. <A large, plain damask or fine 
cloth is as essential to the appearance of 
the buffet table as it is for the well- 
dressed dinner table. Should there be 
additional small tables, linen cloths with 
lace or embroidery may be used, as they 
often are at wedding breakfasts, but very 
handsome, plain damask cloths look even 
better. In either case, napkins should 
match as nearly as possible. 

Our department stores are fascinting 
places to visit these days, and often offer 
a real education in a study of the many 
varieties of glassware, silver, china, linen 
and house furnishings that are sold. In 
fact, one can have quite an extensive 
travel tour simply exploring the newest 
and the most up-to-date, table equipment, 
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beautiful wares from all 


arth are being constantly 


for new and 
parts of the 
displayed. 

In many shops there are always ex- 
hibits of beautifully set tables arranged 
for various types of entertainment and 
featuring the newest ideas in glassware, 
linens, table decorations, china, etc. It 
seems that it would be quite worthwhile 
for groups of home economics students 
to form the habit of including visits to 
such stores as part of their regular out- 
side work. Very often lectures are given 
by authorities to tell how to select and 
care for linens, and to show the newest 
patterns, styles and colors; in the same 





Ice cream fork, salad fork, oyster fork, butter spreader, 


cream soup spoon 


way group lectures are given on various 
including the 


types of entertainment 
etiquette required by modern fashion. 
In the same way visits to the silver 


ware departments are valuable for keep- 
ing us abreast of the times and for 
teaching costs and styles. 

In fact, those who are interested in the 
subject will that 
chandising methods offer a great amount 
of practical help to homemakers. Much 
taking advantage of 
afford to 


find modern mer- 


can be learned by 
i 


them. For even we cannot 
buy the many beautiful things displayed 
we can get suggestions and ideas for 
utilizing what we have to its best advan- 
tage, and when the time comes to buy, 
and where to select 


know how 


yant. 


we will 
what we 
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Suggestions to Leachers 


By ELIzABETH Topp 


Department of Home Economics, University of Illinois 


1. One Variable in Illustrative Material 
HE teaching of Home Economics 
requires the use of much illustra- 
tive material. Many teachers col- 

lect and use it, some sensitive to the 
difference between the good and the 
poor, and others blind to their mistakes 


in chosing or assembling it. One mis- 
take often made is that of grouping 
articles for contrast which differ too 


much, so much that the exhibit does not 
show clearly the contrast desired but 
loses its point in the confusion of many 
differences. 

The writer believes that the principle 
of one variable should be applied almost 
as carefully in making and using illus- 
trative material as in carrying on an 
experiment in the laboratory. In the 
latter situation the worker keeps all 
factors constant save one, allowing only 


that factor to vary which is the one 
about which information is desired: 
Similarly in some sets of illustrative 


material all factors should be held the 
same except one, that one to which the 
pupils’ attention is to be directed. 

This principle is often violated in the 
illustrative material used in the study 
of textiles. For instance, if the purpose 
of a set of samples is*to. show pupils 
the difference between the textures of 
wool, cotton, linen, silk, and rayon the 
fabric samples handled by the pupils 
should have constant characteristics in 
every respect except that of textile con- 
tent, that is, all samples should be of 
the same color, the same weave, and 
approximately the same yarn structure 
and yarn count. Too often for this pur- 
pose are used such samples as unbleached 
muslin, blue serge, black satin, white 
linen damask, etc., with the result that 
many pupils are more conscious of the 
differences in color and weave than of 
the differences in texture. Similarly, 
when pupils are being introduced to dif- 
ferences in weaves let the samples first 
examined differ in weave only, with tex- 
tile, color, etc., the same in each sample. 

Likewise in the study of costume de- 
sign illustrative material often violates 
the principle of one variable and thereby 
lacks effectiveness and clarity. For ex- 
ample, when presenting the differences 
between good and poor proportion in 
dress several sketches of the same gen- 
eral design should be used so that all 
the garments pictured will appear to be 
the same except in space division—the 
placing of the belt line, widths of panels, 
trimming placement, etc. Pupils should 
feel that they are looking at variations 
of the same dress, not at several dif- 
Teachers who do not 


ferent dresses. 


“W OMEONE has 


observe this caution are often confronted 
with the fact that some pupils vote their 
preference for a design which repre- 
sents poor proportion because they are 
more conscious of other elements and 
these other elements are more pleasing 
in the poorly proportioned dress. 

‘When illustrating different color 
schemes let the same design or very 
similar designs be used for all, having 
the differences in color combinations the 
only differences. 

When the’ problent is that of the be- 

cqmingness of line in garments let the 
texture, color and type of trimming be 
held constant.in any one exhibit. 
* Many ‘ether teaching, situations are im- 
proved by adherence to ‘this principle of 
one variable in illustrative material. The 
reader will recognize..many such situa- 
tions as’she observes illustrative material 
with this idea in mind. 

2. Are Your Pupils Learning Sources? 
defined an educated 
W person as one who knows where to 
find out what .he wants to know. Are 
we “educating” our high school and 
college students in this sense? Will they 
know where and how to seek further 
information about home economics when 
they have left school? 

We doubtless agree that when our 
students have finished their formal edu- 
cation they should keep up-to-date with 
respect to changing facts and methods 
of procedure. Many can do so only by 
reading authoritative magazines and by 
sending inquiries to reliable sources of 
information. Are they learning from us 
which are the profitable magazines and 
the reliable sources? Are they gaining 
experience in using these sources? Ex- 
perience with many senior high school 
students and senior college students has 
convinced the writer that this is a 
neglected phase of our teaching. 

If we are doing our best along this 
line, we can probably answer “Yes” to 
the following questions and to many 
similar ones: 

Has each of my students read one or 
more articles in “The Journal of Home 
Economics?” Does she know the price 
of the magazine, where it is published, 
who are its contributors? (If she is a 
home economics major, does she _ sub- 
scribe for it?) 

Have my students read publications 
from the Bureau of Home Economics? 
Do they know what the bureau is, its 
purpose, .and its contributions to date? 
Do they know what service to expect 
from it in the future? Have they ever 
written there for information? 

Do my students read articles in “Hy- 
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geia”? Do they know who publishes it, 
and how reliable its information is? 

Have my students become acquainted 
with “The Parents Magazine”? 

Do my students know what kind of 
information :can be secured’ from the 
Woman’s..Bureau? Have they ever sent 
to either for information? 

Have my students sent to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
bulletins? 

Do my students know of the health 
service provided by their state and their 
community? Have they secured infor- 
mation from such sources? 

Do my students know of the Home 
Bureau work in their county, what ad- 
vantages there are in membership, and 
the price of membership? 

Do they know what evening schools 
or part-time classes are available for 
adult study? as 

Do they know what “A Better Homes” 
house is? Have they ever visited one? 

Do they know where. 'to look in the 
public library for the books written on 
Home Economics subjects? 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 
(Continued from page 368) 


is found, but am not killed by heat as 
my sister is. If you don’t get plenty 
of me in your diet, you soon get rickets, 
which is a defective bone growth, and 
an enlargement of the joints with little 
knobs on your ribs. Drink plenty of 
whole milk and I promise you I shall do 
my part. 

Vitamin E: I am the newest member 
of the vitamin family and they call me 
E. Some day you shall hear more about 
me. 

(Music—“‘Turkish Patrole,” by Michae- 
lis. All Foods join hands in groups and 
run after Malnutrition who rushes across 
and from the stage. Food circle around 
Amy and extend their hands over her. 
Soft Music—“Pal of Mine.’’) 

All: Use us, dear Amy, and you will 
soon be as strong and bright as anyone 
you ever did see. (Back from stage in 
all directions with hands extended toward 
Amy.) 

(Bell rings and lights are all turned on.) 

Amy: (Wakes and rubbing her eyes 
stands up.) Oh where have I been? Was 
this only a dream? It was the realist 
dream I ever had. One thing I am sure 
of, I shall never do what Malnutrition 
wants me to do again. Me for milk and 
fresh fruits and vegetables and whole 
wheat bread. I'll have Mother get me 
a bottle of real codliver oil this very day, 
and I shall have as good a report card 
as Gloria Gilmore or know the reason 
why. (Second bell rings.) Time for 
second hour class. (Grabs books and 
rushes off the stage.) 

Curtain 
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The Story of (oncentrated Milk 


URING the fairly extensive 
period in which man has been 
partaking of sustenance, he has 

found one food which is absolutely 

indispensable to his growth and develop- 
ment, to his health and welfare. That 
food is milk, the original nutriment of 
the race, and the one single article of 
diet for which there is no substitute. 

Many ailments have had their vogue 
during the course of history, and various 
kinds of victuals have found favor in 
different parts of the world. Regardless 
of the peculiarities of any national diet, 
however, milk has of necessity been em- 
ployed to nourish the youth of every 
nation. Its consumption by adults varies, 
of course, according to many factors, 
such as the extent of dairying, the eco- 
nomic status of the people, their customs, 
and their appreciation of the nutritive 
values of various foods. 


Effort to Preserve Milk 


Although milk has had this uninter- 
rupted career as a human food, it has 
by no means been static in its progress. 
Tremendous advances have been made 
in the sanitary aspects of its production 
and much has been learned about the 
raising of cattle so as to promote the 
nutritive qualities of their lacteal secre- 
tions. As usual, more is known than is 
applied, but on the whole there have been 
vast improvements in the methods of 
producing clean and wholesome milk. 

Much has also been learned about the 
preservation of this perishable food. One 
of the few reasons why milk is almost 
but not quite perfect is its tendency to 
spoil rather quickly. Another is its bulk, 
with a normal water content amounting 
to about 87 per cent. For ages man has 
sought a satisfactory method for the 
keeping of milk by concentration, though 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century did he get one. Five hundred 
or more years earlier than that, Marco 
Polo, most celebrated of world travelers, 
had reported that the Mongols were 
fabricating a dried skimmed milk, and 
in 1839 another traveler said that they 
were still making it. 

In 1856, after a three year struggle 
with an officious bureaucracy, Gail Borden 
was allowed the first American patent 
for the condensing of milk. Thereupon 
the successful concentration of this im- 
portant food began, and it has been con- 
tinued ever since on an always increasing 





* Dr. Tobey is co-author with Dr. Samuel J. 
Crumbine of a new book on milk entitled ‘The 
Most Nearly Perfect Food,” recently published 
by Williams & Wilkins of Baltimore. 


By James A. Tosey, Dr. P.H.* 


scale. About the same time that Borden 
won his contest with a skeptical govern- 
ment bureau, an English patent for the 
drying of milk was awarded to Grimwade, 
but it was another fifty years before 
powdered milk was manufactured on a 
successful commercial scale, and then 
under a number of American patents. 
Malted milk, a powdered product made 
from whole wheat, barley malt, and milk, 
appeared on the market in 1887 and has 
been popular ever since. 
Forms of Concentrated Milk 

Four important varieties of concen- 
trated milk are now manufactured on a 
These are the condensed, 
evaporated, powdered or dried, and 
malted milks. Evaporated milk, which 
was first patented in 1884, is the ‘most 
extensively distributed at present, having 
a volume nearly three times as great as 
all of the others combined. Powdered 
milk is, however, increasing in use more 
rapidly than any of the others, its pro- 
duction having quadrupled during the last 
decade. 

Although only about 4 per cent of the 


large scale. 


total milk production of the United 
States, amounting to some 115 billion 
pounds annually, now goes into the 


manufacture of the concentrated milks, 
the proportion is growing and there are 
many economic and sanitary reasons why 
it should. It is, for example, not as good 
business to be transporting at considerable 
expense whole milk containing an average 
of 87 per cent water when only one-eighth 
of the space is needed for the same milk 
minus its water. The cost of desiccation 
is many times offset by this saving in 
shipping cost. 


Evaporated Milk 


In 1928 the American people consumed 
as much evaporated milk as they did ice 
cream, used almost as much of this form 
of milk as they did butter, and employed 
about two and a half times as much of 
it as they did cheese. Because of its 
safety, digestibility, and convenience, this 
milk is now widely used in infant feed- 
ing. Extensive clinical tests by leading 
pediatricians have shown that this form 
of milk not only has no disadvantages, 
but many advantages in infant feeding. 
In 1928 about a billion and a half pounds 
of evaporated milk were used for all 
purposes. 

Evaporated milk is manufactured from 
pure whole milk and differs from it only 
in having about 60 per cent of the water 


removed. In the standardized 
whole milk is rapidly then 
condensed in a vacuum at a temperature 
of from 120 to 135° F. Next it is hemo- 
genized to prevent fat separation, then 
cooled and canned. Finally, the evapor- 
ated milk is sterilized in the can. It is 
then cooled and stored for at least ten 
days before final testing and placing on 
the market. 

This form of milk is generally the 
least expensive pure milk obtainable, as 
a 16 ounce can has an average cost of 
only 11 cents. When reliquefied by the 
addition of an equal amount of water, 
a quart of fiuid milk results. The average 
cost of ordinary bottled whole milk is 
14 cents and thus the saving is apparent. 
Evaporated milk may be useful as a re- 
serve supply but it is even more useful 
as a regular milk supply. 


process, 
preheated, 


Condensed Milk 


Condensed milk, the original concen- 
trated milk, is now produced to the extent 
of about 350 million pounds annually, the 
greater part by one concern. Its manu- 
facture resembles that of evaporated 
milk, except that pure granulated sugar 
is added after the preheating of the whole 
milk, and there is no homogenization or 
sterilization in the can. 

The effect of the added sugar, amount- 
ing to about 42 per cent of the finished 
product, is to preserve the milk and 
inhibit the growth of organisms. Con- 
densed milk is particularly valuable for 
household use where cooking recipes call 
for both milk and sugar. It is also widely 
used in infant feeding, the sugar acting 
as the necessary carbohydrate in the in- 
fant feeding formula. Condensed milk is 
the most easily digestible of any form 
of milk, resembling breast milk in this 
respect. It also has the advantage that 
it will keep for some time after the can 
is opened, so that there is little if any 
waste of this product. 


Powdered Milk 


Whereas evaporated milk contains 
about 74 per cent water and condensed 
milk approximately 27 per cent, the 
powdered milks have only about 2 per 
cent moisture. They are likewise manu- 
factured by somewhat different processes, 
of which two, the spray, and the roller 
methods, are now in vogue. Over 186 
million pounds are made yearly. 

In the Merrell-Soule spray method for 


(Continued on page 379) 








(ould You Carve This? 


By MarGARET MARNETTE* 





one 


well, 


O be able to 

must have tools with which to carve. 
The first requisite of a good carving 
knife is that it be of the best quality 
of shear steel, scimiter shaped (remember 
the pictures in the old sixth readers of 
Turks with flashing scimiters? I, for 
one, always had a secret desire to flash 
one of them just to see if it would flash! 
that the first time Dad 
offered me his choice carving knife I 
could not hold it properly). But 
to continue, the knife should be thickest 
just above the center of the blade from 
which point it should taper slightly to 
the back, and to a razor edge on the 
cuttingblade. And woe to the chicken 
whose ribs it touches! A short knife, or 
one shorter than nine inches, is rather 
unwieldly. One longer than ten inches 
is considered best, since one slice may 
Stag handles are 


carve 


I regret to say 


even 


be cut in one stroke. 
favored. 

Did you know that in a good knife, 
inch thick steel bars are hammered to 
the thickness of the finished steel, two 
sheets of different hardness are beaten 
into a single blade so that the crystals 
and fibers of steel are compacted into a 
solid steel which is exceedingly dense and 
Of course, such a knife will 
cost quite a bit, but in our family is 


tough. 


one which is now in the forth genera- 
tion and still graces the table on Tur- 
key Day. ‘The blade has been ground 
again and again and the temper is still 
as sweet (or whatever you say of steel 
blades) as the day my long-dead ancestor 
hammered it himself. 

The ordinary carver is punched from 
a sheet of steel which has neither the 
density nor the uniformity necessary for 
a good blade. It will neither take nor 
hold a fine edge. . 
ers are ground mechanically, which makes 
the edge a bevel from the back to the 
cutting edge. Sometimes, too, the handles, 


.. The ordinary carv- 


which are simply silver or celluloid com- 
position over a thin base of rosin, are 


affected by hot dishwater and when 
loosened it is difficult to repair them 
satisfactorily. 


A steel or “carving rod” comes with 
every carving set. There is a little trick 
to using it. Girls who have taken the 
annual husbandry course in farm meats, 
have been taught by Professor M. D. 
Helser that the steel should be held at 
an angle of 45 degrees. The same angle 
is maintained on-both sides of the blade. 
Starting with the heel of the knife blade 
at the top of the steel, draw down lightly 
until the tip of the blade just escapes 
the guard at the handle of the steel. It 
isn’t difficult to learn if you have a good 
sense of rythm and a steady left arm. 

Next of importance to the good carver 
is an assistant or large fork which is 
about twice as heavy as the average steak 
fork and is about one and _ one-half 
inches between the tines. You will have 
to grip it tighter than anything to use 
it properly until you get the grasp, then 
you will find that it aids in keeping the 
roast in place... . 

A steak set is smaller than a carving 
set, but requires the same well-tempered 
steel that a larger knife should have... . 

Everyone has his own method of carv- 
ing, and since most of us are taught 
several times in courses here, space will 
not be taken to illustrate, but in carving 
fowls cut a V formed by the skin straight 
to the joints, remove legs and wings first 
and make clean cuts. 

For roasts try to keep the fork in the 
first place it was inserted. This will 
prevent juice escaping from unnecessary 
holes. Cut across the grain and cut 
sharply so that the juice will not be lost. 
Don’t saw or hack. 





from “The Iowa 
Home Economics 


* Reprinted by permission 
Homemaker,” published by 


students of Iowa State College. 
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Shall It Be Cotton or Wool? 
(Continued from page 366) 


larger muscles came into play. The warp 
threads of a blanket are the same as the 
up and down threads on the little rugs, 
and the filling is the fiber or material 
woven crossways. In any blanket it is 
only the filling or ‘crossways’ material 
that is napped. Therefore, not only is 
an all wool filling blanket equally as 
warmth-retaining as a wool blanket 
woven on a worsted or woolen warp, but 
it is less expensive and less liable to 
shrink when washed. 

There are many types of cotton 
blankets, manufactured in various ways. 
While wool blankets are generally con- 
sidered the most luxurious, some of the 
new colorings and weaves in cotton 
blankets are indeed beautiful. Asiatic 
cotton is by far the best because of the 
peculiar nature of the fiber. To fully 
realize why this is so, it must be borne 
in mind that American cotton is a more 
or less straight fiber whereas the Asiatic 
variety is curley and kinky, resembling 
wool in texture, so that when the material 
is napped, the finished product has far 
more heat-retaining air cells than blankets 
made from domestic cotton. Many 100% 
wool blankets are loosely woven and 
poorly napped and do not give the satis- 
faction of a closely woven, lofty napped 
cotton blanket. 

Cotton blankets are beautiful in their 
modern interpretation of color and de- 
sign. Some of the newer ones will be a 
revelation to those who have dismissed 
the cotton blankets as beneath their notice 
and have not examined any of the many 
well-designed new ones—as for instance, 
one in a paisley pattern, which comes in 
the egg plant shade at present so popular 
in decoration. Cotton blankets are very 
inexpensive and practical. Many of the 
newer cotton blankets are two-tone and 
reversible, making it possible to get ex- 
cellent effects in bedroom decoration. 

Single woven blankets are limited to 
solid colors or block plaids, but the double 
woven variety has an almost unlimited 
scope in coloring and design. Single 
length, double-woven blankets are replac- 
ing the old fashioned pair blanket. Double- 
woven blankets have the “warmth” of a 
pair of blankets without the inconvenience 
of handling. They have the added com- 
fort of being light weight. 

When the budget is limited, it is far 
better to buy good cotton blankets than 
an insufficient number of the higher priced 
wool blankets. Our mothers’ mothers 
would have felt disgraced if they had 
not had an unlimited number of quilts. 
But times have changed—as the Saturday 
Evening Post once put it “since Grand- 
mother swooned when grandfather kissed 
her on the lace mitten”’—and many a poor 
guest has used her own coat to piece 
inadequate bed covering. 
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PLUM PUDDING 7 
and CANDIES 7 


. . » Make these Old 
Holiday Favorites in 
a New Way! 


Serve a Plum Pudding that would make 
Old England jealous! Made with choco- 
late, raisins, currants, dates and other 
fancies, it is rich in all that human ap- 
petite can crave—yet it is so light and 
healthful that the youngest or oldest 
guest at the table can eat it with hap- 
piness and digest it with comfort. Try 
it—and the Candies, too—most de- 
licious and wholesome Candies that 
ever sweetened the Holiday Spirit. 


Recommend these recipes for Christ- 
mas. Knox, the veal gelatine, is the 
highest quality gelatine. Not ready- 
mixed with coloring, flavoring or sweet- 
ening, it can be used for a// purposes. 
Puddings, Salads, Aspics, Meat or Fish 
Loaves, Mousses, Sponges, Pies, Sher- 
bets, Ice Creams—amazing its uses! If 
you would like some Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine to use in your work, write us. 
We will gladly for your lecture work 
send you a quantity of Knox Gelatine 
and a complete set of our helpful 
literature. 


CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 
(6 servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
l4 cup cold water 4 cup currants 
lcup milk 2egg whites 1 square chocolate 
4% cupnuts %cupsugar Few grains salt 
\4 teaspoonful vanilla 1/3 cup dates 
l4 cup seeded raisins 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Put milk with fruit in double boiler. When 
hot, add chocolate, which has been melted, 
mixed with a little sugar and milk to make a 
smooth paste (or use 3 tablespoonfuls cocoa). 
Add soaked gelatine, sugar and salt, remove 
from fire, and when mixture begins to thicken, 
add vanilla and nut meats, chopped, and lastly, 
fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Turn into 
wet mold decorated with whole nut meats and 
raisins. Chill, unmold and garnish with holly. 
Serve with sweetened and flavored whipped 
cream, whipped evaporated milk, or with a 
currant jelly sauce. 


KNOX DAINTIES 


4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup cold water 
114 cups boiling water 


Soak gelatine in the cold water about five 
minutes. Place sugar and boiling water on fire 
and when sugar is dissolved add the soaked 
gelatine and boil slowly fifteen minutes. Re- 
move from fire and divide into two equal parts. 
To the one part add three tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice and two teaspoonfuls lemon extract. To 
the other part add one teaspoonful extract of 
cinnamon, cloves or whatever flavor preferred. 
If peppermint is desired use one-half teaspoon- 
ful only. Any coloring desired may be added. 
Pour into bread tins, which have been dipped 
in cold water, to the depth of three-fourths inch, 
and let stand over night. Turn out, cut in 
squares and roll in powdered or fine granulated 
sugar. 


Write for Special Recipes for Christmas Candies 


NOX <& the real GELATINE 


A NEW SURPRISE FOR YOUR KITCHEN LIBRARY 


Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. 


(Write your name and address in the margin 


giving grocer’s name and mail to Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y.) 











$1,000 Set Aside Exclusively 
for Schools and Home 
Economics Groups 

Teachers and Leaders of Home Sew- 
ing Classes will find the 1930 Borden 
Fabrics National Dressmaking Con- 
test to be invaluable in creating a re- 
newed and real interest in their work. 

Mail coupon or write for Booklet B. 
Be sure to mention the name of your 
favorite dry goods store and we will 
send you full information as to how 
your class can participate. We will 
also send you thirty free samples of 
the materials in the Borden Fabrics Contest, 
made by the largest manufacturers of cotton 


fabrics in the world, established 1834. Take 
advantage of this remarkable opportunity at 


once. 1630 


BORDEN 
FABRICS 


National 
DRESSMAKING 
CONTEST G2 


M. C. D. BORDEN & SONS, Inc., 
90 Worth Street, Dept. B., N. Y. oy 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE of charge 30 
samples and information on the 1930 contest. 


Name ao 
Address___ 
School or Group aad 
Dry Goods Store 
































For Classes in Sewing 


Textile Fibers, Yarns, 
and Fabrics 


By Heten A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Textiles and Clothing, 
Texas State College for Women. 
Presents all the information re- 
quired for an intelligent selection, 
purchase, and use of _ textiles. 
Octavo, 236 pages, illustrated. 


Price, $2.50. 


The Sewing Book 


By BrancHe E. Hype, Clothing 
Specialist, Colorado Agricultural 
College. A practical study of ma- 
terials and processes presented in 


a logical and teachable manner. 
Octavo, 348 pages, _ illustrated. 
rice, $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















The New Fashions 


NE of the interesting events of the 

meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Home Economics Association, 
held in Atlantic City, on November 11th 
was the fashion review presented by Mrs. 
Louise Huston, who is so well known as 
the director of Educational Service Bu 
reau, American Bemberg Corporation. 
Mrs. Huston’s talk on “New Develop- 
ments in Fashion and Fabrics” illustrated 
fabric features by lingerie, 
sports afternoon and evening 
gowns made of Bemberg and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. The gowns that 
were shown were designed by the leading 
Paris and American houses and included 
the two very charming ones we are pic- 
turing here. These were designed by 
Louise Selby and brought by her to this 


style and 
dresses, 


country only a few weeks before. 

Other equally delightful styles included 
and other articles of feminine 
Jenny, 


gowns 
Lelong, Redfern, 
Vionnet, Patou, Schia- 
parelli of the French couturiers, and 
Stein and Blaine, Cecile, Marge and 
Nudelman and Conti representing Ameri- 


adornment by 


Lanvin, Worth, 


can houses. 
Mrs. Huston told of the 
and explained 


origin and 
development of Bemberg, 
briefly the process by which it is manu- 
factured and its distinguishing charac- 
strength, 

Home Economics 


teristics of luster, pliability, 
evenness and fineness. 
teachers proved that they have a lively 
interest both in the much discussed sub- 
ject of the new styles, and also in the 


educational value of such information. 





Bemberg crape georgette in rose pink and 
dahlia fashions a lovely evening gown 
designed by Louise Selby and called 
“Heart of the Rose.” The gown is dis- 
tinguished by a novelty cape and a waist- 
line high pointed in the front and dipping 
on either side to a deep point in the back 
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mesh 
has been used for this formal evening 


Black Bemberg fishnet in square 

“Blackbird,’ designed by 

The tiers of the skirt rise 

waistline of the princess 
bodice 


gown called 
Loutse Selby. 
high to the 


Needles and Thread—and 
Especially Needles 


By Mary Brooks PICKEN 


N England now, and in early Ameri- 

can days here, there were Pin and 

Needle shops—several in every city. 
In these shops the finest quality of sewing 
threads were kept, in sizes for every 
purpose. When a needle woman who 
took pride in her work went shopping, 
she took from her reticule, samples of 
fabrics on which she expected 
to sew. The merchant in the Pin and 
Needle shop laid threads against the 
fabric samples and found a thread that 
was just the right size for the fabric so 
that the stitches would blend into the 
fabric and be lost completely. The right 
size needles were then laid out for the 
The needles and thread for each 
samples in 


the fine 


thread. 
sample were put with the 
separate envelopes, so that when milady 
wished to sew, she could set about it 
without delay or confusion. Is it any 
wonder that we see museum pieces of 
sewing that are as lovely as paintings? 
Such pieces were the result of the care 
taken to do only perfect work. 


3ut how do we buy threads today? 
We snatch up a spool, proffer a nickle, 
and hurry on. We choose needles by the 
gayness of their wrappings or by the 
quantity in the package, or we buy the 
first paper of needles that is handy. Is 
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it any wonder when we try to sew that 
our needles stick and break, make ugly 
holes and cause annoyance? Our grand- 
mothers knew that hand-ground, best- 
quality steel needles were necessary to 
good work. True, they treasured their 
needles and often one paper would last 
for years. But they knew that quality 
needles were necessary, and when they 
bought, bought only the best. 

If we consider our time valuable, a 
cheap paper of needles can prove a lia- 
bility, not only to our dispositions, but 
‘as a consumer of our sewing time. 
Stitches go, by actual test, three to six 
times faster when taken by fine, hand- 
‘ground and polished needles—needles, of 
course, that are made of finest steel. The 
best needles available in America are 
Milward’s. These needles are made in 
England and are sold to high grade 
‘dressmakers throughout the world. They 
are all hand made and their making is 
an art that has been perfected and held 
in one family for two hundred years. 
Years ago good needles were expensive 
but today a trim package of twenty-four 
of these hand-made needles can be bought 
for the sum of five cents wherever high 
grade sewing supplies are sold. A good 
test for a needle is to look at it under 
a magnifying glass. If the eye is smooth 
and without any rough places, the needle 
will not cut the thread and cause any 
annoyance; if it has been hastily or im- 
perfectly made the thread will “rough up” 
or break entirely. Good hand-made 
needles can all be “looked in the eye” 
because special pains have been taken to 
‘make the eves as perfect as the points. 


Thread Sizes 


Regarding threads, a recent survey on 
‘sewing shows the following thread sizes 
best adapted to the uses listed here. 


No. 80 White and Black used exten- 
sively for sewing machine 
work. 

No. 100 White and Black used for 
sewing silks, voiles and geor- 
gettes. 

No. 120 White used for making baby 
clothes and for fine machine 
sewing. 

No. 150 White used for rolled hems 
and fine lingerie, especially 
for lingerie touches (collar 


and cuff trimmings), on the 
smartest of the new dresses. 


No. 50 Mercerized Sewing for linens, 
suitings, wool and_ cotton 


tweeds, lusterless silks, wool 
georgettes and novelty wool- 
ens of all kinds. 
No. 50 Mercerized Sewing correct in 
size for drapery fabrics.. 
120 White correct in size for sheer 
glass curtains. 


No. 
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Nutrition Charts 


EACHERS of home economics, ex- 

tension workers, and others engaged 
in bringing about a better understanding 
of nutritional requirements have been 
seeking suitable material to illustrate the 
effect of right feeding. To meet this 
need the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has put out a very interesting series 
of nine charts for classroom and lecture 
use. The sets may be obtained for 50 
cents (do not use stamps) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Hazel E. Munsell, who prepared 
the charts, is in charge of the vitamin 
studies that are carried on by means of 
small experimental animals—white rats 
and guinea pigs. 

The human 
sufficient amounts of protein, calcium, and 
The new 
series of charts consists of pictures con- 
laboratory 


system needs especially 


other minerals, and vitamins. 
trasting the appearance of 
animals that have been given too little 
of each of these materials in their diet 
with that ot that have had 
enough of each for good development. 


animals 








<—An 









calendar 
3. inch 


6-yard package of 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold 


Tape in the smart 
Red color No 5 
width. 


ren’s” 100% 
% inch width. 


write to us for Exhibit A. 





Please Accept These With 


Our Compliments 


interesting pro- 
cess card for fast color 
bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufactur- 
ing from lint cotton to 
finished product. 


Describing and illustrat- 
ing some of the countless 


Handy little 
with 
rule. 





2%-yard package of “War- 


stretch elastic. 


Home Demonstration Agents, Home Economics teachers and others 
similarly engaged will find these samples helpful in explaining home- 
sewing and dressmaking accessories and textile specialties. 


“Warren's” are Qualit 
“In Step with 





Educational Department 
The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Michigan 


Manufacturing dressmaking and 
and notion specialties for 














Swatches of 
“‘Warren’s” 
Bias Fold 
Tape in 24 
fashionable 
colors. 





1 card of “Warren’s” 

ingerie Ribbon, 
Semi-Crepe Pattern, 
% inch width. 


Simply 


Products 
tyle” 


* 
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more than 46 years. 
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Outfitting the High School 
Girl 
(Continued from page 365) 


vious years are stitched to a straight 
skirt beneath and so are always in place. 

Without spending more time upon the 
fashion story, let us go at once to the 
economics of the subject. There is good 
taste in prices just as there is in lines 
and colors. Some may disagree with us, 
but we feel that while a girl is young she 
should not be allowed to pay a great deal 
for her clothes. There is the psycho- 
logical aspect of jealousy, vanity and 
competition with the other girls of her 
class that should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

We have compiled a small list which 
we would like to offer as a wardrobe for 
a high school year. It is only a sug- 
gestion and can be used either. as a 
complete wardrobe or as a basis upon 
which to build a more elaborate one. 


Suggested Outfit for Girls of Fourteen 
for the School Year 


For School Wear—Fall and Winter 
3 piece knitted suit (cardigan, sweater 


and skirt of knitted dress).......... $16.50 
WUGUTEORE. Chand essnckasepns secures 8.75 
RE FREE once dc cevinactecvvenvi 12.50 
PER Sas Fee SSG ab ok asec bons eeeckts 1.40 
ee NS PO Se ae 7.50 
ee 1.50 


For Dress Wear—Fall and Winter 


Velveteen or flat crepe dress ........ 16.50 
Canton crepe dress (school wear for 

MOTOR OCRNIONE) © oc c5 ccnbessieecs 10.75 
RUINS MOE) ccc cc cccniccpetcs SO00 
PE 05 5:0 kn ca kasas dao en waxes 5.00 
Black patent leather or suede strap 

| Perr ey PT rrerrrr errr rie 7.59 
ee Ce I oso 006s0.bbeneves 3.50 

For School Wear—Spring 
Light weight woolen dress (tweed or 

Ne Sees! OF ee ese Pf Ra Pee ee 16.50 
| ee en a eae 5.00 
2 Tuck-in blouses or sweaters at $3. 

(to be worn under leather jacket)... 6.00 
Oe EP eee Pee es 1.40 
Se SE bet Sasel al nctasunesss 7.50 
Pe GU MONOD cas bo b0.cc00e 00 s:0 10.00 
1 Flannel or linen jacket ............ 10.75 

For Dress Wear—Spring 
PT se ehh eee awe s 404406605 eR Rae 29.50 
RE See ee Eee ron Pe 5.00 
PPPS AT ETS e eC or 25.00 
Black patent leather strap pumps .... 7.50 
ee Se MOS na wssccccdtoesen 3.50 
For Party Wear 
NN Sao. aaa tts vas haus so 16.50 
Se er ere eee ee 10.75 
Miscellaneous 
OND 1S inka s Shis es S04 aseeureDses 5.00 
NE BGS S oc Hou bed ions oe desus esas 1.15 
Te Se ad oa da Cae 5.00 
1 dozen handkerchiefs .............. 3.09 
Underwear 
3 sets cotton pajamas at $2. ........ 6.00 
Flannel lounging robe .............. 10.75 
ee DOE BEEP ine civ ccvabcsa 3.00 
2 a o> 4. rer 1.50 
SB ERPOR WHOS BE BIGS: oc cnn sscasleacd 1.95 
3 pair rayon bloomers at $.85 ...... 2.55 
Pe ONE ceenties sa housy se alaseaoe 4.00 
6 pair service weight silk hose (3 for 

DREAD as snwpancecas saaek scents 9.70 
6 pair chiffon weight silk hose (3 for 

DOD Ansstvshaebnkbieiesaseedars 9.79 
6 pair lisle hose at $1.00 ............ 6.00 
Bee S0Gs ME BED sie eivnivecas 3.00 
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Planning for the Course of Study 


OURSES in Home Economics should 

find a place in the high school cur 
riculum because these courses came into 
existence in response to the demands of 
life. Years ago all of the homemaking 
training was acquired in the home, but 
the complexity of modern life has changed 
things. At present, pupils are in school 
a major part of their time and they have 
school duties assigned for much of their 
out-of-school time. Hence, there is less 
opportunity for mothers to train their 
daughters in homemaking. At the same 
time certain skills, informations, abilities 
and appreciations are more easily acquired 
in youth than at any later period of life, 
and this together with the fact that the 
girl is now living in a home which adds 
for ease in teaching her to share in the 
duties and to appreciate the social respon- 
sibilities existing both within and without 
the home, should guide the teacher in 
drawing up the course in homemaking. 


In planning courses of study in Home 
Economics, it is well to follow the 
accepted procedure of educators of today, 
that is: 

1. Determining guiding principles. 

2. Determining objectives. 

3. Selecting the units or phases of the 
subject to be taught. 

4. Determining the learning activities. 

5. Formulating reviews. 

6.: Devising tests. 


Inasmuch as the controlling aim for 
Vocational Home Economics is to train 
for intelligent, efficient homemaking, the 
guiding principles for the work should 
include: 


(a) Respect for the job of home- 
making. 

(b) A keener interest in the home. 

(c) Habits of right living. 

(d) Skill in ordinary household opera- 
tions. 

(e) Ideals of good American family 
life. 

In determining the objectives, select 
the abilities and characteristics that should 
be developed by the girl in her year’s 
work. After these abilities and charac- 
teristics have been listed, the units or 
phases of Home Economics which will 
develop these abilities and characteristics 
should be chosen. Selecting the units 
to be taught and determining the learning 
activities presents many problems to the 
teacher entering a new position. Both 
the directed and undirected experiences 
of the girls must be considered. 


It is well to plan the first unit of work 
in detail and while this is being taught, 
learn something of the past experiences 
and training of the students. Securing 


an inventory of the abilities of the class 
and learning which objectives the girls 


have already mastered will eliminate some 
learning activities for some of the stu- 
dents. This means that individual, small 
group or committee work will have to be 
planned for in some of the units in order 
that the needs of the students may be met. 


Learning activities should be based on 
existing home conditions of the students, 
and exercises should be planned for real 
home jobs and duties which are found 
in the homes of the community. This 
means that there will have to be pro- 
vided problems, exercises, projects, read- 
ings, observations, experiments, home 
practices, home projects, trips, opportuni- 
ties for developing skills, etc. These 
activities and experiences should then be 
arranged in their proper sequence in 
terms of class hours and “out-of-school” 
hours because educational experiences 
must take place where they can be normal. 


Reviews and tests should form a very 
definite part of the course of study. No 
ability, skill, aptitude or habit can be 
developed or fixed unless it is given a 
sufficient amount of practice. Accordingly 
certain fundamental elements, principles 
or processes have to be repeated from 
time to time. These repetitions of course 
should be presented differently. Students 
should be tested either at the end of a 
unit or phase or at other suitable intervals 
to learn if the objectives set up for this 
particular piece of instruction have been 
mastered. 


From the Illinois Educational Press 
Bulletin—September, 1929. 
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Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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The Story of Concentrated 
Milks 
(Continued from page 373) 


drying milk, pure whole milk is partially 
condensed in a vacuum and then forced 
under high pressure through fine nozzles 
into a heated steel chamber. The high 
temperature causes the remaining water 
to evaporate and the resulting powder to 
collect at the bottom of the chamber 
from which it is rapidly removed. By 
far the greater part of the powdered 
milk made today is manufactured by the 
spray process. 

The roller method employs steel drums, 
upon which pre-condensed milk is poured 
as these heated drums revolve, usually 
in a vacuum. The moisture evaporates 
and the powder remaining is automati- 
cally scraped off. As in the case of 
evaporated and condensed milks, pow- 
dered milks are more digestible than 
whole fluid milks, whether raw or pas- 
teurized. The heat treatment is also 
effective in destroying bacteria, especially 
any of a pathogenic nature which might 
have been present. 


Malted Milk 


In making malted milk, the first step 
is to induce barley grain to grow a 


sprout, with the development of an 
enzyme. The barley is then dried and 
stored. Eventually it is mixed with 


water and wheat flour to form a mash. 
After heating, whole milk is added and 
the mixture is condensed and dried in a 
vacuum pan, out of which comes chunks 
of malted milk to be ground into the 
familiar powder. 

Malted milks are distributed as plain 
or chocolate flavored. In the latter, cocoa 
or chocolate is added before drying, and 
sugar is added afterwards. These forms 
of milk make a bland drink, easily di- 
gestible, and of particular value for 
mixing with fluid milk to render it even 
more palatable than it is. Malted milk 
is occasionally used for infant feeding 
and is a favorite food for invalids and 
convalescenis. More than 22 million 
pounds are distributed annually. 


Advantages of the Concentrated Milks 


The question naturally arises as to what 
effect the manufacturing processes may 
have on the nutritive qualities of the 
concentrated milks. According to the 
best scientific evidence, the natural fats, 
proteins, carbohydrates, and minerals are 
relatively unaffected, though the fat par- 
ticles of the milk curd are broken up. 
This is an advantage, as it permits these 
milks to be more easily digested. 

The vitamins of the original whole 
milk are affected to only a slight degree. 
Vitamins A, B, D, and E are thermostable 
and so are practically unchanged by the 
heating processes. Vitamin C, the anti- 
scorbutic is easily destroyed by heat, 


especially in the presence of air, and so 
is reduced in condensed and powdered 
milks, and is entirely lacking in evapor- 
ated. This vitamin is easily replaced in 
the diet by means of the citrus fruits, 
and by tomatoes, potatoes, and other 
foods, so that its loss is of little practical 
significance. 

The great advantages of the concen- 
trated milks, in addition to their superior 
digestibility, are their cleanliness and 
safety, their uniformity and stability, their 
convenience and comparative cheapness. 
Loose thinkers sometimes attempt to dis- 
criminate between cow’s milk and canned 
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milk. As a matter of fact, canned milk 
is cow’s milk, for milk is milk whether 
it comes in 40-quart cans, glass bottles, 
or in tin containers. The concentrated 
milks can be used for all of the same 
purposes to which ordinary fluid milk 
is put, besides possessing some special 
utility of their own. 

The milk supply of the future will 
probably be more and more in concentrated 
form. Pure milk is the most valuable 
of all human foods and any system which 
aids in making it more readily available 
at all times will do much to assist in the 
promotion of our national vitality. 
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Even the Traditional Christmas Pudding 


“goes modern! 


Never fear, this Christmas pudding has 
kept all its traditional impressiveness— 
is as regal as an eighteenth century 
grande dame—but it has added a new 
delightfulness, as modern as that of the 
flapper. Like so many other recipes, it 
has simply been glorified by the use of 
a new and better ingredient—Carnation 
Milk. 


Perhaps you wonder why Carnation 
Milk—which you know to be just pure 
whole milk of the best quality, produced 
from especially fine herds under the 
most exacting sanitary conditions—can 
give results which the best of bottled 
milk cannot equal. 


This is the reason: Carnation Milk is 
not only evaporated to double creaminess, 
but it is “homogenized”—the double 
cream portion broken up into the tiniest 
particles and distributed all through the 
milk, giving a noticeably smooth and 
velvety quality to Carnation-made dishes. 

Add, too, to this unmatched delicious- 
ness of results, the fact that Carnation 
Milk is completely dependable as _ to 
7] 









“From 
Contented Cows”’ 
on the 
label means 
unsweetened 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 
of highest quality 


YOmL 
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quality and as to keeping, saves butter 
and cream, and is as convenient as only 
a milk supply stored on the pantry shelf, 
in any quantity without ice, can be. 


There’s no better way to prove all 
these facts than to use Carnation Milk 
yourself, either in the Carnation Holiday 
Pudding or in any of the recipes given 
by Mary Blake in the Carnation cook 
book. It is free. 


Carnation Holiday Pudding 


3 cups stale bread crumbs, grated; % Ib. figs, 
finely chopped; ™% cup raisins, seeded and 
chopped; % cup nut meats, chopped; ™% tsp. 
nutmeg; ™% tsp. cinnamon; 1/3 cup suet; 1 tsp. 
salt; 1 cup brown sugar; % cup Carnation Milk 
diluted with % cup water; 2 tbsp. flour; 4 eggs; 
2 tsp. baking powder. Dredge nut meats and 
raisins in flour. Work suet until creamy, then 
add fruit and nuts. Soak crumbs in milk, add 
eggs well beaten, sugar, salt and spices. Sprinkle 
over baking powder and beat thoroughly. Pour 
mixture inte a buttered mould and steam three 
hours. Serve with hard or whipped cream sauce. 


ARNATION COMPANY 


Seattle, Wash. 
Aylmer, Ont. 





© 1929, C. Co. 
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HEN the days grow shorter and 

the electric light bill begins to 
show an appreciable increase, has it ever 
occurred to you that this item of the 
winter’s expense can often be cut down 
by changing the color scheme of your 
walls and ceilings? The _ illuminating 
value of colors is ‘something which 
should be studied by every housewife 
who wants to run her home at a mini- 
mum of expense, and though it is obvious 
that dark walls will dim the light of any 
room, it is not so generally known that 
even the lighter colors have their com- 
parative values. 

While scientific tests place white at 
the top of the list as a light reflector, 
it has no color value and for this reason 
does not appeal to the home decorator. 
There was a time when every ceiling 
was painted white as a matter of course, 
but fortunately we have learned that 
there are ways of effecting a compromise 
between the practical and the artistic. A 
soft cream is not far behind glaring 
white in illuminating value, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to sacrifice the 
decorative appearance of an interior in 
order to make it well lighted. 

Yellow is almost on a par with cream 


as an aid in brightening a room, buff 
comes next, then yellow-green, light red, 
light blue, and finally gray, which, in the 
darkest shade, reflects only about 15 per 
cent of the light that falls upon it. 

In a room that faces the North or 
lacks sufficient windows, yellow or cream 
walls are an absolute necessity, since 
they not only reduce the cost of artificial 
lighting by postponing the twilight hour, 
but make the room cheerful all day long. 
With the walls painted robin’s egg blue, 
such an interior would seem cold and 
cheerless although this would be just the 
right color to tone down the brightness 
and warmth of a too sunny room. 

Colors that reflect a large proportion 
of light and others, such as red and 
orange which seem to radiate warmth, 
are known as “advancing” because they 
appear to move toward the observer. The 
cold colors, such as blue, lavender, and 
(in a lesser degree) green, are called 
“receding,” since they have a tendency 
to increase the apparent size of a room. 

Just as important as the selection of 
the color for a room is the choice of 
the paint finish. While flat and glossy 
finishes reflect the same percentage of 
light, the former spreads it evenly 
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Colors That Reflect the Light 


By Heten B. AMEs 


Save the Surface News Bureau 


throughout the room, while the shiny 
finish shows glaring high lights in some 
places but dark shadows in others. In 
other words, a room that is painted with 
a gloss finish is likely to be over-illumin- 
ated in spots and under-illuminated in 
the corners where the light is most 
needed. This not only results in inade- 
quate lighting but is not very pleasing 
to the eye. To obtain a uniform distri- 
bution of light it will be necessary to 
choose a flat finish. 

But in your desire to use every facility 
for brightening up the interior of a dark 
room, don’t overdo the matter. While 
the surface should be flat, a dead flat 
finish may collect dust and dirt too 
quickly. Therefore it is better to have 
a little gloss in the finish so that the 
walls can be easily washed. This will 
take away the roughness and give a soft 
velvety texture to the walls. 

So when you redecorate this fall— 
and most homes need some renovation 
at this time of the year—bear in mind 
these two important points. The right 
color and the right finish for your walls 
will lower the monthly total on the debit 
side of your household ledger and cap- 
ture every ray of the winter’s chary sun. 


Uncle lake Savs ——_— 























“The world owes a living only to the 








man who earns it, hence a lot of people 
are getting head over heels in debt.” 


If by the quality of our product and the service we 
give you, we do not earn the right to ask for your 
business, we have no right to expect it. 
fine quality of our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


The unusual 


AND WAXED PAPERS 


we feel gives us this right. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


TEACHERS AND Housewives: Please write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and general home use. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 














Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT 3 BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 
rative articles. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT EX, ORANGE, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color eards, also a sewing book. 


TS 


BlAS FOLD TAPE 
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F eaturing 


Premium 
Silverleaf 


Brookfield 














ELIABLE old names these, in the 
guide-books of more than one 
generation of good cooks! Consumers 
know that the products sold under 
these brands are always good. They 
are regarded as standards of quality. 


Premium 
Hams Bacon 
Frankfurts Oleomargarine 
vv 
Brookfield 
Eggs Butter 
Cheese Chickens 
Pork Sausage 
vv 
Silverleaf 
Lard 


Swift & Company 
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ANE was a very starved looking little 

girl. She had stringy brown hair and 

a poor complexion and she wasn't 
healthy. One night after she had said 
her prayers and as she climbed into bed 
she thought how fine it would be if she 
could be well like other children. That 
night she had a dream. I will tell you 
her dream. 


She heard a voice and looking down 
she saw a little man. He was dressed 
all in red and had green hair and a big 
mouth. He was sitting on the bed-post 
and on the other post she saw a little 
lady. The little man began to speak. 
He said, “Jane do you know who I am, 
how I can be cooked to be good to eat, 
why people eat me, and what do I do 
to help the body?” Jane looked very 
surprised and “Dear no, I 


much said, 


never in the whole world would know 
what the answers are to all those ques- 
But the reason I suppose people 
because you have such a 
The little man said, “No, 
that is not exactly right, but first I will 


tions. 
eat you is 
pretty coat.” 
tell you my name. I am Tommy Tomato, 


and now I will tell you what I can do 


for you; listen and be sure you remem- 


ber. First of all you should always wash 


Jane's Dream 


me, then you can eat me in many dif- 
ferent ways. I look very nice sliced and 
I tasted myself once raw and I know 
you would like me that way; then you 
can make juice out of me to drink. I 
make the best creamed soup you ever 
tasted. Also, I am very good stewed 
or cooked with macaroni or stuffed, or 
in salad with my friend Jimmy Carrot. 
Now do you remember the ways to pre- 
pare me?” Jane said, “Yes I know— 
sliced, made in juice, soup, salad and 
stewed.” Tommy said, “I will now tell 
you why you should eat me. The reason 
is because I build up your teeth, make 
you have rosy cheeks, and I prevent you 
from having sores all over your body. 
For the body I give it lots of water and 
I wash out the stomach and there is a 
structure in me that is called 
scrubs the stomach like 
a broom sweeps the floor. Now I will 
tell you once again why I am good for 
you, I make your cheeks red, make you 
have good teeth, prevent sores, and I 
help the body in this way—I scrub the 
stomach and give the body lots of water. 
I do this for the body. I have a lot 
of water in me and that helps to wash 


woody 
cellulose and it 


out our stomach and there is a woody 
fiber in me which is called cellulose and 
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it scrubs your stomach. Now let’s see 
you eat me to make you have cheeks 
the color of me, to have good teeth, to 
prevent sores and in this way I help the 
body, clean it out because I have plenty 
of water and I scrub the stomach be- 
cause I have cellulose.” 

Johnny Potato then spoke up and said, 
“Now let me tell you all about myself. 
My name is Johnny and you should al- 
ways wash and peel me before you eat 
me. I am not good for little girls and 
boys if I am raw. You can eat me 
boiled, or mashed or baked or steamed. 
When I am baked you can eat me with- 
out peeling me with butter, but when I 
am steamed I am best because none of 
my flavor escapes. But you must not eat 
me fried because I am not good for you 
for I have a lot of grease on me. The 
reason people eat me is because I give 
them energy and build up the teeth. I 
have a lot of water in me, this 
cleans out your stomach, and cellulose is 
like a broom, and it scrubs the stomach. 
Now I hope you have learned a little bit 
about us, why you should eat us, why 
we help the body and how we can be 
cooked. We bid you good night.” With 
that Jane woke up and told her mother 
the story. 


and 











is such an 


us to send them. 








Why Don’t You 


write to Miss Marye Dahnke, head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
interesting and helpful literature we have 
prepared on cheese and its uses? 
important food that no one 
should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check. off on the coupon below copies 
you would like and it will be a pleasure for 


Home Economics Dept. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send me the items checked below: 
[ ] Recipe Book. Cheese and ways to serve it. 


ee ee ee eo) 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 


Cheese 


{ ] Romance of Cheese. 
[ ] Cheese Food Value Chart. 
[ ] Outlines of Cheese Demonstrations 
Gusset Salads and Main Dishes. #... KET eee eS > 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
PR nee NG 5 kx Sob g MEAN a0 404 a5's 0 ou Rea es 
PD ra a a iss Ke RO OMENS cess caked DRUReED Name .........-+-. 
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Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


1—Frying Facts. 

2—Perfect Pies. 

3—Manual of Cakes. 

4—Quick Breads—Quickly made. 
5—Desserts. Crete 
6—Soups and Sauces. ; 
7—Candies and Confections. ~ 
8—Cheese and Eggs. 

9—Yedst Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 

No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an ‘authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat. 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble—Dept. V-1229 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 


A copy. of the 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
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Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks, Mich. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,”’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street, hu. -n, N, J. 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
ome Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
1 Drumm Street 
San Francisco, California 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 


1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 


Meat 
Material prepared for your Meat Supply 
Classes. A series of lamb, beef and 
pork charts, showing retail cuts and 
their uses. Also, unusual meat recipes 


adapted from the French. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department, 
Chicago, IIl. 








“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text arid tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


United Fruit} Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





BIT of sweet makes the 
good meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 


129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 














NOTE 





by leading national advertisers. 
advertiser and secure the quantity necessary for class-room work. 


a) 


On this page you will find listed each month a group of educational teaching helps supplied 
Teachers desiring this material may write directly to the 


In our September number each year we publish a large and comprehensive list of similar 


material that includes booklets, teaching outlines, health plays, movie films, posters, etc. 


This was first started in 1923, when we began to group the best available commercial material 








that could be used in teaching foods, health, hygiene, clothing, etc. This service is free to all our teacher 
subscribers and the response in requests for material is very large. Have you availed yourself of it? 
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“At my request the Board of Education subscribed 
for PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for all 
the Teachers listed below.” 


Supervisor of Home Economics 


Supervisors and School Boards Recognize 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


as essential equipment for Home Economics 


classes. Its value to Teachers is Unquestioned 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS is a 
splendid publication and I derive much 
benefit from its pages. 


Supervisor of Home Making 


Last summer at the meeting in Boston 
many complimentary remarks were passed 
on your magazine since it has become 
“Practical” Home Economics. 


Supervisor of Home Making 


Your magazine is doing a service for Home 
Economics teachers which cannot be esti- 
mated. I have found it most helpful. 


Teacher of Home Economics 


Your magazine is used in connection with 
the special methods classes at the University 


State Supervisor of Home Economics 


I certainly like your magazine. Never saw 








any that contained so many ideas that a 
teacher actually can use. 


Teacher of Home Economics 


If this magazine were called to the attention of your 

School Board they would undoubtedly see the wisdom 

of having each teacher get and use it. Why not pass 
the idea along? 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


























